PAN-AMERICAN  IS  A  '^RAINBOW 
’ROUND  YOUR  SHOULDER!^^ 


Whether  it  be  a  Pan-American  Sousaphone,  saxophone,  clarinet,  trumpet,  trombone  or  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  Why?  Because  they  are  universally  recognized  by  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges  as  stand¬ 
ard.  Your  music  teacher  will  compliment  you  on  your  choice  of  a  Pan-American.  So  will  your 
bandmaster,  orchestra  leader,  and  music  supervisor. 

And  the  reason  is;  They  are  so  easy  to  learn  to  play — true-toned — accurate — better  by 
far  than  the  best  secondhand  instrument — far  superior  to  foreign  makes.  Yet  the 
only  complete  line  of  nationally  advertised,  moderately  priced,  factory  guar¬ 
anteed  instruments  made.  Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Offer,  easy  payment 
plan — and  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  to 


FREE! 

Writ*  Today 


Pan-American  Band  Instrument 
&  Case  Co. 

1115  Pan-American  Building  Elkhart,  Indiana 


SMASH 

World  Record 

On  Sept,  a,  Pan- 
American  shipped 
1500  instruments — 
a  world  record. 
Popularity 
Plus! 
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the  founding  of  the  York  has  gone  as  far  as  is  humanly 
House  of  Yo^  .  .  .  de-  possible  to  make  the  brass  instru- 
voted  to  the  ideal  inent  the  true,  eagerly  responsive 
creating  brass  instru-  servant  of  the  artist’s  thought.  The 
ments  equal  to  the  de-  entire  line  is  one  of  balanced  per- 
mands  of  the  new  musk  and  the  fection! 

higher  technique  it  brought  about.  And  now  . . .  what  of  your  own 
How  well  has  Yoric  succeeded.’  work?  Do  you  feel,  at  times,  that 
Put  this  question  to  the  anists  of  a  better  instrument  would  be  an 
America’s  great  symphony  orches- ,  ia^>iration?  Would  it  make  the 
tras  .  .  .  men  respeaed  wherever  practice  hour  shorter  and  more 
good  musicians  meet  and  talk.  profitable?  Would  it,  perhaps,  be 
They  will  tell  you  that  York  the  turning  point  for  you? 
Instruments  are  ^It  with  the  Then  —  why  not  give  yourself 
tonal  (pialities  demanded  in  the  the  advantage  of  a  York?  No  in¬ 
most  critical  dtcles  .  .  .  that  York  vestment  is  required  to  make  a 

Instruments  possess  the  mechanical  dtorouj^  test.  Just  ask  the  nearest 

features  that  bring  casual  grace  York  dealer,  or  write  us  direa. 

and  finish  to  sparkling  virtuoso  Your  chosen  instrument  will  be 

passages.  placed  in  your  hands  for  a  gen- 

In  short,  that  the  House  of  etous  trial. 


N  Wagner,  musk  finds  its  first 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

lUktrt  •/  GOOD  BAND  mSTRUMENTS  ISI2 
Department  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Introduction  of  die  valued 
Frettch  Horn  wot  a  turning 
fioint  in  Wagner’s  orchestra^ 
tion.  Few  American  moi^t 
boost  0/  dieir  French  Homs; 
but  Tor1{  (proudly  offers  tbie 
“double  bora”  in  F  and  Bb  as 
the  equal  of  any  horn  made 
toda^  ...  a  masterpiece, 
worAy  of  the  lipsoftheartist! 


CTHE  HOUSE  OF 
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Read  on  page  33  the  story  of  Mr.  Lesinsky’s  far  reaching  activities  in  Making  America  Musical. 
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The  Little  Music 

Master’s  Classroom 

Greetings,  class  mates  and  stu¬ 
dents!  The  Little  Music  Master  hopes 
you  all  have  your  October  lesson  learn¬ 
ed  and  that  you  are  ready  to  proceed. 
There  are  some  interesting  things  to 
be  revealed  this  month  and  I  want  you 
all  to  pay  strict  attention  and  get  the 
right  answer  to  every  question  well 
established  in  mind  so  you  will  never 
forget  it. 

And  remember,  as  you  study  along 
with  os,  that  you  are  in  the  largest 
school  in  the  world.  The  Little  Music 
Master’s  Classroom  extends  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico.  There  are  about  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  students  here,  so  may  it  be  hoped 
that  no  one  will  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

Here  are  the  questions  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  Study  them  over  carefully  and 
try  hard  to  give  the  right  answer  be¬ 
fore  you  give  up — if  you  are  finally 
obliged  to  do  so. 

1.  What  country  pioneered  in  in¬ 
strumental  music?  What  country  in 
racial  music? 

2.  Name  a  great  figure  in  the  early 
history  of  Greek  music.  Of  Chinese 
music. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between 
melody  and  harmony? 

4.  How  did  ancient  music  differ 
from  modern  music  in  its  use  of  melo¬ 
dy  and  harmony? 

The  strictest  discipline  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  this  class  room.  Please  do 
not  expect  to  **fudge”  and  get  away 
with  it.  In  fact,  if  you  can  answer 
two  per  cent  of  these  questions  quickly 
you  may  have  an  extra  piece  of  pie  for 
dinner  tonight. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  Thx  School 
Musicun  are  enjoying  these  edifying 
exercises.  If  you  have  any  comments 
to  make,  address  your  remarks  to  The 
Little  Music  Master. 

Answers  on  page  31. 
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Prize  Winning  Bands 
and  SOLOISTS 

Demonstrate  Conn  Superiority 


Jtliit  High  Scbt*l  Band 


Winner  of  National 


GLEN  HENDEKSON 
JtUtt  High  Sthttl  Bsnd 
Two  dme  winner  of  Na¬ 
tional  Comet  title.  Won 
withaConn. 


HOMEE  PHILUPS 
Bsst  High,  ArnTtra, 
IIL 

National  Champion 
Trombone  Soloist. 
Won  with  a  Coon. 


GLEN  SMITH 
Em/  Hi^,  AmnrM,  IIL 
Wioner  of  second  place. 
Trombone.  Won  with 
aCoon. 


I  CG.  CONN, /Ul,  1142  Coon  Bldg,,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Easy  playing  Conn  iosmiments  are  a  tremendous 
&ctor  in  developing  musical  talent  quickly  and  in 
assisting  young  musicians  to  become  greater  artists. 
Everywhere  you  see  evidetKe  of  this  fut. 

A  majority  of  the  insttuments  used  by  the  prize  winning 
bands  at  this  year’s  National  School  Band  Contest  were 
Conns.  And  with  the  solo  champs.  Conns  enjoyed  the 
same  preference. 

Among  die  solo  trombonists,  winners  of  first,  second  and 
fourth  places,  all  played  Conns.  First  place  Comet  soloist, 
first  place  Sousapnone  soloist,  second  place  Baritone  soloist 
all  won'their  laurels  with  Conns.  And  so  it  goes  through  a 
majority  of  the  events  in  both  state  and  nadonal  contests. 

To  Develop  Talent  QuicklySquip  with  Conns 

There's  a  lesson  here  for  players  and  instructors  everywhere.  A  musi¬ 
cian  can  be  no  better  than  his  instrument.  Many  atalented  player  foils 
short  of  real  success  because  of  the  limitations  of  his  instrument. 
Many  a  band  foils  to  reach  die  heights  because  of  inferior  equipment. 

Sousa  says:  "A  complete  equipment  of  Conn  instruments  en¬ 
hances  the  musical  value  of  any  band  at  least  50^.”  Conn  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  perfeaed  produa  of  more  than  30  years’  experience. 
'They  are  made  by  craftsmen  who,  for  generadons,  have  bera  build¬ 
ing  instruments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Patented  processes  and  manufocturing  focilities  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  any  place  in  the  world  outside  the  Conn  ftiaory  lend 
their  help  in  making  Conn  instruments  superior  to'all  others. 

Conn  quality  is  an  in.spiradon  to  beginners.  Conns  are  so  easy 
to  blow,  so  easy  to  handle  and  so  easy  to  play  in  perfect  tune  that 
quicker  progress  is  inevitable. 

’Tbe  small  inidal  saving  in  cost  on  inferior  equipment  is  a  big 
price  to  pay  for  delayed  progress,  disappointed  pupils  and  foilure 
to  realize  the  ftillest  measure  of  success. 

FREE  TRIAL,  Easy  Payments 
A  trial  of  any  Conn  instrument  will  quickly  demonstrate  die  advan- 
taM  of  starring  on  a  Conn.  Free  trial  and  Easy  payments  are  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

C  G.  CONN,  JCtd.,  1 1^2  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WORLITS  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 

band'  instruments 


EDWIN  MITCHELL 
JMtt  High  Sfhttl  Band 
WinDcr  of  second  ^Uce, 
Bariaxie.  Won  with  a 
Conn. 


LH’$  paronitt  Iht  Adrtriittrt  who  potromigt  omr  mofOm. 


The  Editor^s  Page 


And  the  Band  Played  Annie  Rooney! 

November!  Once  more  “the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin” 
and  turkeys  are  becoming  too  important  to  live.  The  brisk 
morning  air  tells  us  that  Old  Friend  Winter  is  just  around 
the  corner.  Dame  Nature,  getting  ready  for  the  new  sea¬ 
son,  is  busier  than  a  revolving  door. 

America  is  alive  with  things  musical.  The  phonograph, 
the  radio,  the  vitaphone  have  made  us  the  most  musical 
minded  nation  in  the  world.  Parents  and  educators  com¬ 
prehend  that  the  student  of  a  musical  instrument  is  acquir¬ 
ing  the  main  rafters  of  a  mental  structure  that  will  stand 
against  the  siege  of  earth’s  most  dangerous  enemies  to 
life  and  happiness.  •  .< 

Aha!  Bells  of  Bagdad.  What  would  the  bearded  philos¬ 
ophers  who  struggled  up  the  historic  path  from  cliff 
dwelling  to  the  Parthenon,  say  if  they  could  visit  the  U.  S. 
A.  in  nineteen-thirty?  What  agony  of  disillusionment 
would  moisten  the  lofty  brow  of  Herbert  Spencer  of  three 
“R”  fame  if  he  could  come  back  today  and  see  and  hear 
the  Gary  High  School  Band  parading  down  Main  Street. 

But  this  great  achievement  of  America  made  musical 
has  not  been  of  our  own  making,  It  is  the  evolution  of 
enlightenment;  the  dreams  of  all  the  great  and  inspired 
minds  of  generations  now  dead,  come  true  and  objectified 
in  deeds.  Every  age  has  taken  a  contributing  step  up, 
slowly — faultingly  at  first — ^but  growing  in  momentum  as 
they  climbed  until  now,  today,  November  nineteen  twenty- 
nine,  seems  to  crystallize  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  Edward-  MacDowell,  Beethoven,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Bach  and  on  back  through  the  past  until  we  are  lost 
in  the  chaos  of  old  night. 

The  procession  of  earnest  students  of  music,  to  their* 
classrooms,  to  their  band  and  orchestra  practice  rooms  is 
unending,  ever  lengthening.  The  value  of  that  training 
was  foreseen  and  recognized  by  the  late  Dr.  Eliot,  former 
president  of  Harvard,  more  than  by  any  other  general 
educator  of  his  time.  For  it  was  Eliot  who  pointed  out 
the  immense  value  of  music  as  a  mind  trainer.  And  as  he 
sleeps  today  in  the  little  New  England  cemetery,  sweet 
must  be  his  dreams  as  the  music  of  a  thousand  bands  goes 
marching  by. 

American  educators  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
part  in  this  new  musical  Renaissance.  The  elementary’ 
student  body  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
opportunity  to  the  greatest  musical  advantage  ever  realized 
in  any  age  by  the  youth  of  any  land.  We  mark  the  genesis 
of  a  new  spiritual  gift  that  shall  extend  beyond  the  grave. 


What  are  the  Ingredients  of  a  Musical  Success? 

Here  is  a  mystery  which  musician  and  psychologist  find 
it  impossible  to  explain.  Why,  for  instance,  does  the  plain¬ 
tive  “Londonderry  Air”  survive  while  many  other  con¬ 
temporary  tunes  with  unquestioned  beauty  have  become 
literally  extinct?  The  secret  is  not  in  the  words,  for  this 
very  melody  has  had  many  different  poems  applied  to  its 
beautiful  lines. 

The  public’s  ultimate  decision  is  impossible  to  divine. 
Music  publishers  of  all  ages  have  employed  experts  to 
select  material.  The  best  experts  are  merely  those  who 


score  the  highest  average.  These  same  experts  often  make 
miserable  blunders.  Often  too  much  success  makes  them 
over  confident  and  careless  in  their  decisions.  The  same 
applies  to  book  publishers.  Mark  Twain,  after  he  had 
issued  the  Memoirs  of  General  Grant  and  made  a  small 
fortune  from  it,  put  out  a  number  of  works  which  proved 
all  but  disastrous. 

Picking  melodies  for  publication  is  really  the  basis  of 
success  in  music  publishing;  because,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  thing  which  gives  permanence  to  a  musical  com¬ 
position  is  usually  that  very  elusive  thing  called  melody, 
even  more  than  workmanship  and  highly  trained  musical 
skill.  Stephen  Foster  had  neither  of  these  last  and  his 
melodies  are  literally  imperishable. 

The  ” Little  Boj^  in  the  Great  Composer 

Notwithstanding  his  copious  outpouring  of  melodies  and 
his  great  natural  achievements,  Schubert  was  possessed 
with  what  might  in  this  day  be  called  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  right  to  the  end.  This  composer  of  many  of  the 
world’s  greatest  masterpieces  (including  no  less  than  603 
astonishing  songs)  came  upon  the  scores  of  Handel’s  ora¬ 
torios  at  a  time  when  Schubert  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  of  his  career.  He  studied  them  carefully 
and  then  exclaimed,  “I  see  how  much  I  still  have  to  learn; 
but  I  am  going  to  work  hard  with  Sechter  and  make  up 
for  lost  time.”  He  actually  did  visit  the  famous  contra- 
puntalist,  Sechter,  and  arrange  for  lessons.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  weak  and  too  worn  down  with  overwork,  disap¬ 
pointment  and  poverty  to  carry  on  his  ambition. 

Honor  the  Band 

Of  all  mediums  of  musical  entertainment  the  band  con¬ 
cert  is  the  most  popular.  It  brings  music  to  large  numbers 
of  the  people,  and  everybody  knows  that  music  has  its 
cultural  potency  as  well  as  its  entertainment  value. 

The  band  may  not  be  as  effective  an  influence  as  the 
pianoforte  in  bringing  home  to  the  average  individual  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  music,  but  as  a  means  of 
music  expression  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  pianoforte  or 
the  orchestra;  it  is  merely  different.  It  preserves  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  and  intellectually  wholesome  features 
of  modern  outdoor  life,  not  only  unshaken  in  its  stability 
by  the  great  vogue  and  popularity  of  the  radio  and  the 
automatic  musical  instruments,  but  growing  in  influence 
season  after  season. 

Seldom  is  there  a  commercial  side  to  the  outdoor  band 
concert.  It  is  altruistic  and  thoroughly  humanizing  in 
its  expression  and  should  serve  more  than  it  does  to  com¬ 
mand  and  hold  the  philanthropic  interest  and  substantial 
support  of  public  spirited  citizens. 

With  the  expanding  possibilities  of  giving  more  and 
more  of  the  better  type  of  open-air  concerts  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  will  expand.  In  making  possible  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  opportunities,  American  cities  should  have 
more  of  that  solidarity  which  characterizes  their  conduct 
in  other  important  civic  enterprises.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  sn^eater  and  better  band  concerts,  a  greater  and 
better  musical  America! 
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Announcement 

Extraordinary! 


Here  is  a  real  treat  for  readers  of  I’HE 
School  Musician.  Beginning  with  the 
December  issue  of  this  magazine,  Miss  Edith 
M.  Rhetts,  Educational  Director  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  greet 
you  every  month  with  her  edifying  and  en¬ 
tertaining  stories  of  great  composers  and  the 
intimate  details  surrounding  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  their  immortal  works. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  among  the 
lucky  three  hundred  at  Interlochen,  Miss 


Rhetts  requires  no  introduction.  She  is  one 
of  America's  most  noted  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  she  will  cover,  and  she  has  so  deeply 
endeared  herself  to  so  mariy  hundreds  of 
school  musicians  that  no  one  will  dare  to 
miss  a  line  of  her  inspiring  text. 

Remember,  with  the  December  issue  of 
The  School  Musician  these  illustrated 
articles  by  Miss  Rhetts  will  begin.  This  is 
indeed  an  announcement  we  are  proud  to 
make. 
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Manners 
of  the 


Being  a  Manual  of  Marching  Ethics 
that  may  help  you  to  win  a  Prize 


manuals  of  value  to  the  marching 
bandsman.  That  there  should  be  an 
organized  set  of  rules  covering  the 
proper  carrying  and  handling  of  in¬ 
struments  while  on  the  march  or 
standing  at  attention  seems  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  military  disciplinarians.  Each 
band  leader  has  had  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  as  it  were,  and  there 
has  been  very  little  of  authority  upon 
which  to  base  any  substantial  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  varying  results.  With 
marching  competitions  becoming  more 
and  more  a  part  of  all  our  school  band 
contests,  it  is  important  that  some 
such  authoritative  basis  for  judgment 
be  established. 

The  principles  set  forth  herein  are 
suggested  by  careful  observation  of 
the  marching  ethics  of  bands  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  the  best  at  marching,  plus  in 
each  case  a  generous  regard  for  the 
practicaL 

1.  All  instruments  should  be  carried 
in  a  comfortable  position  and  so  to 
avoid  the  dropping,  possibly  loss,  of 
easily  movable  parts  —  mouthpiece, 
lyre,  etc. 

2.  Ease  and  comfort  in  the  march¬ 
ing  musician  begets  a  more  pleasant 
reaction  from  the  observer  than  does 
stiff,  awkward  discomfort.  Carry  the 
instrument  with  as  much  grace  and 
ease  as  possible.  Look  the  picture  of 
comfort — ease. 

3.  By  the  same  token,  convey  to 
your  curb-stone  audience  that  your 
easy  position  is  not  unstudied  or  care- 


“  half  backs  can’t  hit  the 

■  I  line,  and  we  haven’t  a  triple 

V_^  threat  man  on  the  squad,  but 
we’ve  got  a  triple  tongue  cornetist 
who  can  toot  a  mean  crescendo,”  used 
to  be  a  perennial  boast  of  Purdue  foot¬ 
ball  enthusiasts  and  music  lovers. 

For  Purdue  has  always  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  band,  in  fact,  long  before  it  had 
“a”  football  team.  It  has  always  been 
a  good  band  musically,  but  the  thing 
that  has  really  made  it  stand  out  with 
marked  individuality  has  been  its 
ability  to  march — or  should  we  say,  to 
drill. 

The  business  of  spelling  out  words 
in  march  formations  for  instance. 
That  idea  was  invented  years  ago  by 
Prof.  P.  S.  Emrick,  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  boss  of  the  Old  Gold  and 
Black  musical  marvels.  Others  chal¬ 
lenged  the  claim,  but  everybody  agrees 
that  the  professor  evolved  the  scheme 
from  a  standing  start.  And  it  was 
the  Purdue  band,  incidentally,  that 
was  the  first  to  have  one  of  those 
giant  drums  that  always  'cause  such 
great  excitement  among  freshman 
handlers. 

But  Purdue  will  always  keep  sever¬ 
al  jumps  ahead  of  its  imitators  be¬ 
cause  Purdue  has  a  band  that  knows 
how  to  march.  Prof.  Emrick  will 
evolve  slogans,  axioms  and  even  wise¬ 
cracks,  all  in  formation  of  human  let¬ 
ters.  As  one  Lafayette  wag  put  it, 
the  professor  will  “make  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  alphabet  noodles  jump  into  a 
huge  bowl  of  his  own  soup.” 


But  enough  of  Purdue  and  the  fun¬ 
ny  stuff.  We  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  here  with  the  ability  to  do 
fantastic  drilling  as  with  the  simpler 
ethics  of  getting  down  the  street  or 


THE  TROMBONE 
At  held  tidMC  Matchms  or  ttaiMliBC  at 


around  the  block  in  march  formation. 
That  skill  acquired,  the  human  hiero¬ 
glyphics  will  come  soon  and  easily 
enough. 

Little  or  nothing  has  ever  been 
published  in  the  service  regulation 
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less,  but  indicates  due  regard  for  the 
safety  of  your  instrument.  Give  prop¬ 
er  protection  to  any  easily  breakable 
parts.  This  refers  mostly  to  clarinets 
and  saxophone.  Many  bands  carry 
their  clarinets  under  the  left  arm,  in 
horizontal  position,  mouthpiece  point¬ 
ing  straight  ahead.  Should  the  man 
ahead  stop  quickly  and  unexpectedly, 
this  position  is  apt  to  result  in  a  brok¬ 
en  reed.  The  same  result  could  easily 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  counter¬ 


march.  The  positions  shown  in  the 
illustrations  meet  the  requirements  of 
reed  safety. 

4.  Let  your  position  suggest  also 
readiness  to  bring  the  instrument  in¬ 
to  playing  position  without  awkward 
or  excessive  movements.  Be  ready  to 
“snap”  into  action.  Illustrations  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  also. 

5.  Remember  that  some  instruments 
have  long  rests  as  wdl  as  standing 
and  marching  positions  to  reckon 


with.  Clarinet  sections  carrying  the 
instrument  in  a  horizontal  position,  as 
described  under  3  above,  will  often 
present  a  ragged  appearance  during  a 
short  four  measures  rest;  for  some 
will  place  their  instruments  under  the 
arm  as  prescribed,  while  others  will 
carry  them  in  front  of  the  body,  ready 
to  begin  the  playing  again.  All  posi¬ 
tions  recommended  by  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  taken  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  a  rest  period  of 
any  length.  In  other  words,  whenever 
not  playing  take  the  assigned  position 
at  once. 

6.  Remember  your  “showmanship.” 
Don’t  forget  that  you  are  collectively 
— not  individually — selling  yourself  to 
your  audience  and  the  judges  every 
step  of  the  march.  Military  precision, 
uniformity,  all  hands  moving  as  one 
and  apparently  by  one  mind,  clock¬ 
work,  symmetrical  line  and  form; 
these  are  the  “tools”  you  have  to  work 
with.  All  positions,  therefore,  to  be 
ideal,  should  be  not  only  practical,  but 
also  appealing  to  the  eye.  Our  illus¬ 
trations,  we  believe,  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

7.  Every  position  chosen  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  few  available  service 
regulations. 

The  Slide  Trombone 

With  these  general  points  in  mind, 
let  us  give  consideration,  individually, 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent  instru¬ 
ments.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  plays 
in  a  school  band  will  of  course,  be  most 
interested  in  the  rules  covering  the 
handling  of  his  or  her  instrument. 

In  the  case  of  the  trombone,  a  slight 
sacrifice  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
“showmanship,”  for  an  easier  position 
might  be  sugrgested.  However,  in  view 
of  the  frequent  custom  of  putting  this 
instrument  in  the  front  rank,  it  is  of 
special  importance  that  the  “picture” 
be  given  due' consideration.  We  have 
seen  trombones  carried  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  fashion.  Carried  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  under  the  left  arm,  they  do  not 
present  the  flashing  front  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  ahead  as  the  band  marches  down 
the  street  or  across  the  parade  ground. 
This  position,  too,  is  a  dangerous  one 
on  the  countermarch.  Carried  in  the 
left  hand,  «wung  down  loosely  at  the 
side,  the  value  of  the  “picture”  is  lost, 
and  the  music  is  apt  to  fall  unnoticed 
from  the  lyre.  The  illustration  shows 
the  position,  left  arm  resting  against 
the  side,  best  filling  all  requirements. 

Makers  have  conceived  and  musi¬ 
cians  have  accepted  so  many  different 
designs  and  shapes  of  baritones  and 
basses  and  it  would  be  difficult  or  at 
least  tedious  to  fix  a  set  of  rules  cov¬ 
ering  the  handling  of  these  groups. 
Upright  basses  are  built  in  both  right 
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and  left  front  models,  and  helicons 
with  the  bell  over  the  left  shoalder, 
facing  straight  upward  or  flaring  to 
the  front.  Players  of  the  heavier  heli¬ 
cons  usually  build  a  thick  felt  pad  un¬ 
der  that  part  of  the  tubing  resting 
directly  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  often 
shift  the  weight  over  the  head  to  the 
right  shoulder  between  pieces. 

Melophone,  Saxophonct  and  French 
Horn* 

Here,  at  least  there  will  be  little 
opportunity  for  dissenting  opinions. 
The  positions  as  illustrated  are  the 
natural  and  logical  ones,  and  will  be 
found  practical  as  well.  The  saxo¬ 
phones  shown  are  the  alto  saxophone 
in  Eb  and  the  soprano  in  Bb-  All 
others,  except  the  baritone  and  bass, 
will  be  held  similarly.  These  two  larg¬ 
er  ones  will  be  carried  more  nearly 
upright,  hanging  by  the  strap  in  each 
case,  instead  of  being  carried  under 
the  arm. 

The  Piccolo,  Flute  and  the  Reeds 
The  clarinet  is,  in  particular,  one 
of  those  instruments  the  position  of 
which  is  governed  largely  by  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  safety.  The  position  shown 
here  is  not  the  easiest  to  be  devised, 
but  it  is  a  safe  one.  During  the  march 
it  is  permissible  to  change  the  clarinet 
from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  in 
order  to  rest  the  left  arm.  The  “pic¬ 
ture”  will  be  affected  but  slightly,  and 
the  muscular  relief  involved  will  be 
considerable. 

Note  the  style  of  music  lyre  used  by 
the  flute  and  piccolo  players.  It  is 
caught  by  a  curved  stick  held  under 
the  left  arm.  Another  style,  clamping 
to  the  coat  front,  is  shown  with  the 
oboe  player  at  the  right.  Both  styles 
are  good,  and  one  or  the  other  is 
recommended. 

Comet,  Bugle  and  Percuaeion 
Here  again  the  positions  shown  are 
so  generally  adopted  that  their  per¬ 
formance  seems  to  be  in  almost  uni¬ 
versal  preference.  Trumpets  are  held 
with  the  right  hand,  bell  resting 
against  the  right  hip.  Field  snare 
drums  do  not  change  the  position  of 
their  instrument  from  that  taken  in 
playing,  except  when  the  band  is 
standing  still  with  neither  band  nor 
field  music  playing,  or  when  field  mu¬ 
sic  is  marching,  not  playing  to  the 
music  of  the  band.  In  these  cases  the 
field  drummers  swing  their  drums 
over  the  left  hip,  snare  head  against 
the  leg,  the  left  hand  holding  the 
drum  by  the  batter  head  rim.  Note 
the  fact  that  the  “losable”  parts  of 
the  comet  (mouthpiece,  lyre  and  mu¬ 
sic)  are  held  to  the  front  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  sight  of  the  musician. 

Should  these  suggestions  for  the 
carrying  of  instruments  on  the  march 


or  standing  at  attention  be  adopted 
they  'will  tend  to  a  standardization 
that  will  equalize  competitive  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  contribute  greatly  to  pic¬ 
turesque  appeal  of  our  school  band 
conclaves.  Next  to  your  true  musi¬ 
cianship,  your  marching  decorum  is 
perhaps  of  greatest  importance.  If 
you  can  play;  if  your  uniforms  are 
smart,  clean,  well-fitting  and  in  press; 
if  your  posture  and  your  carriage 
are  balanced,  and  erect;  if  you  know 


how  to  handle  your  instruments  and 
can  march,  you  are  entitled  to  some 
self  satisfaction,  even  if  yon  do  not 
carry  home  a  prize. 

Suggested  Initniinental  Arrangement 
for  the  March 

We  turn  now  to  the  more  hazardous 
side  of  the  discussion,  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  arrangement  for  the  march.  We 
say  hazardous  because  herein  creeps  a 
matter  of  taste.  We  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  just  right  to  say  that  there 
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are  “conflicting  opinions.”  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  conflict.  Some  of 
us  like  French  cooking;  some  of  us 
like  German.  Some  of  us  like  Schu¬ 
bert,  some  Wagner,  some  Beethoven, 
some  Bach.  Still  there  is  no  conflict. 
There  are  some  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  characteris¬ 
tics  upon  which  we  all 
agree  about  all  things  upon 
which  we  disagree. 

So  it  is  with  the  instru¬ 
mental  marching  order  of 
the  band.  There  are  little 
variations  quite  permissi¬ 
ble.  Different  effects  are 
thus  made  possible  both  in 
the  tonal  and  the  pictorial 
accomplishment.  The  con¬ 
ductor  has  his  own  mental 
picture  to  convey  the  com¬ 
bination  of  playing  and 
marching.  Given  certain 
fundamentals  or  musical 
ethics  to  follow,  it  is  up  to 
him  individually  to  convey 
his  picture  in  the  manner 
that  seems  best  to  himself. 

With  fear  and  trembling, 
then,  we  submit  the  instru¬ 
mentation  and  its  arrange¬ 
ment  into  a  marching  band  as  shown, 
with  the  following  points  in  mind: 

It  is  to  represent  a  mar  eking  band. 
In  the  marching  band,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  concert  band,  for  instance, 
we  have  suggested  no  player  of  the 
third  trombone  part.  We  have  the 
cymbal  detached  from  the  bass  drum 
and  given  a  separate  player  (perhaps 
an  oboe  player).  We  have  sacrificed 
the  second  and  third  clarinets  slightly 
to  emphasize  the  first. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  uni¬ 
form  holding  of  instruments  is  the 
matter  of  their  grouping  on  the 
march.  Many  a  good  band  has  gone 
to  pieces  because  the  bass  drummer, 
at  the  extreme  rear,  could  not  hear  the 
melody  of  the  comets,  placed  well  to 
the  front  of  the  band.  The  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  may  never  be  the  same  for 
two  bands,  but  it  must  be  one  that 
will  be  practical  and  that  will  appeal 
to  the  eye. 

No  two  situations  will  be  found 
identical.  No  two  conductors  will  en¬ 
tirely  agree  as  to  this  matter.  In  no 
two  communities  will  there  be  found 
similar  instrumental  combinations. 
Some  conductors  want  more  brass 
emphasizing  the  solid  effects  of  the 
wind  band.  Others  try  to  duplicate 
the  symphony  orchestra  in  lightness 
of  effects  and  tone  quality.  Ideas  and 
ideas:  the  successful  conductor  must 
have  them.  And  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  go  around  the  average  city 
block! 

Many  prefer  to  have  the  bass  drum 


and  the  cymbals  in  the  rear  of  the 
band,'  with  the  cornets  well  to  the 
front.  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
author  that  the  amateur  band  so  ar¬ 
ranged  is  apt  to  “go  to  pieces,”  for 
the  noisy  bass  drummer,  unable  to 


hear  the  melody,  is  apt  to  crowd  ahead 
of  them  or  lag  behind.  A  more  nearly 
“fool  proof”  proposition  is  to  have  the 


solo  cornets  blow  t)ieir  loelody  as 
nearly  as  possible  directly  in  the  ears 
of  the  percussion  section. 

With  the  bass  drummer  and  cymbal 
players  located  as  they  are,  too,  they 
are  more  directly  under  the  “eye”  of 
the  band  leader,  who  can 
easily  turn  and  direct 
them  into  pushing  ahead  a 
dragging  tempo,  or  into 
pulling  back  a  rushing  one. 
And,  remember,  exact 
tempo  or  proper  cadence  is 
just  as  elusive  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant. 

There  is  still  another 
reason  for  this  position 
nearer  the  band  leader. 
Accents  are  the  “making” 
of  the  thrill  and  punch  in 
march  music.  The  bass 
drummer,  together  with 
the  cymbal  player,  can  do 
more,  in  the  way  of  proper 
accent  observation,  than 
any  other  fifteen  men  in 
the  band  put  together.  Yes, 
we  know  those  are  strong 
words,  but  think  it  over. 
The  band  leader  here  can 
easily  turn  and  direct  the 
proper  bringing  out  of  accents. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  suggestions  of  this  article 
carefully  carried  out,  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  winning  your  public  to  your 
marching  band. 

The  little  girl  was  reading  out  her 
prize-winning  essay:  “And  then  I 
usually  end  up  the  day  by  playing  a 
game  of  chess  with  my  brother.” 

“But  you  don’t  play  chess,  dear,” 
exclaimed  her  mother. 

“I  know.  I  wanted  to  put  dominoes, 
but  I  couldn’t  spell  it.” — Pearson's. 

The  horns  of  the  taxis  in  Italy  are 
pitched  in  different  keys,  and  when  a 
block  occurs  on  a  street,  the  protest 
is  melodious  and  never  harsh. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  music  to 
health  recently.  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  formerly  health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  City,  said:  “I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  music  adds  to  the  happiness 
and  general  welfare  of  the  individual. 
The  rhythm  and  pleasurable  emotions 
excited  by  inspiring  music  have  their 
effect  on  the  health.  It  is  not  alone 
the  increase  of  lung  capacity  from  the 
blowing  of  a  comet  or  other  wind  in- 
strament,  but  it  is  the  general  sense 
of  well-being  and  stimulation  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  enjoyment  of  music 
which  has  to  do  with  its  value.  The 
purpose  of  exercise  is  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Pleasurable  sen¬ 
sations  will  accomplish  exactly  the 
same  result.” 


Some  Musical  Instruments  of 

The  Chinese 


IN  considering 
the  music  of 
the  Chinese, 
we  find  it  based 
on  a  scale  of  five 
notes.  This  scale 
called  pentatonic 
(from  the  Greek 
penta  five)  is  of 
considerable  in¬ 
terest,  for  it  takes 
us  away  back  to 
the  beginning  of 
things,  when  man 
was  first  seeking 
to  express  h  i  s 
emotions  by  the 
arts. 

In  his  early 
state,  man  prob¬ 
ably  got  his  first 
music,  when,  sit¬ 
ting  besides  his 
camp  fire,  idly 
blowing  across  a 
hollow  reed  or 
bone,  he  found  the 
sound  agpreeable. 

Then  he  would 
find  that  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  finger  at 
the  end  of  the 
bone  or  reed,  he 
could  get  another 
sound.  Later  on, 
he  would  discover 
that  one  with  a 
hole  in  the  side  of 
it,  could  be  made  r 

to  produce  still 

another  sound,  by  placing  and  remov¬ 
ing  a  finger.  Afterwards  he  bored  other 
holes  to  create  more  sounds,  and  so 
the  flute  was  gradually  evolved. 

The  earliest  flutes  were  short,  and 
could  be  fingered  with  one  hand  only. 
Holes  were  pierced  for  three  fingers 
of  that  hand,  the  fourth  being  used  to 
stop  the  end  of  the  tube.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  four  notes  were  obtained  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  one  already  pro¬ 
duced.  Later  on,  stopping  the  flute  at 
the  end  was  abandoned,  and  four  holes 
were  bored  for  the  four  fingers. 

The  five  note  scale,  which  could  now 
be  played  had  gaps  in  it,  because  the 
fingers  do  not  lie  evenly  together.  It 
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persisted  for  ages, 
and  can  still  be 
found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 
Examples  can  be 
heard  in  old  Gae¬ 
lic  music  such  as 
“Cornin’  thro’  the 
Rye,”  or  “Bonnie 
Boon.” 

After  an  un¬ 
known  period  of 
time,  people  in 
some  localities 
felt  that  the  gaps 
in  the  scale  needed 
smoothing  over,  so 
the  spaces  were 
filled  with  two 
extra  notes  which 
completed  an  oct¬ 
ave  of  seven 
sounds. 

In  China  both 
the  five  note  and 
the  seven  note 
scale  is  in  use,  the 
five  note  being 
the  oldest  is  heard 
in  ritual  and  wor¬ 
ship,  the  seven 
note  is  used  in 
theatres,  and  for 
popular  music.  * 

A  pentatonic 
scale  standardized 
by  the  Ming  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  16th 
■■■■■-  '  =  century  is  shown 

in  Fig.  I.  By  Ail¬ 
ing  in  the  gaps,  we  get  the  popular 
seven  note  scale  shown  in  Fig.  II. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  two 
extra  notes  which  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  in  listening 
to  all  oriental  music.  Although 
I  have  marked  them  with 
sharps,  they  are  really  sound¬ 
ed  a  few  waves  lower,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  scale  not  being  ar¬ 
bitrarily  tempered  or  altered 
as  in  the  European  scale.  The 
intervals  B  to  D$  and  F  to 
A$  are  called  in  technical 
terminology  “neutral  thirds” 
and  are  one  of  the  reasons 
that  harmony  has  not  de¬ 
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veloped  in  Asiatic  music. 

The  Chinese  have  a  mythological 
story  to  account  for  the  origin  of  their 
two  scales.  Their  legend  has  it,  that 
long  ago  a  sage  in  search  of  wisdom 
discovered  a  sacred  river.  By  it  lived  an 
immortal  bird  and  its  nvate.  The  male 
bird  sang  in  the  five  note  scale,  and 
the  female  in  that  of  the  seven  note. 
The  sage  liking  the  five  note  scale 
best,  took  a  reed  from  the  river  bank, 
and  fashioned  a  flute  to  play  it  for 
use  in  sacred  music.* 

The  musical  instruments  now  played 
by  the  Chinese  are  derived  from  two 
principal  purposes.  The  first  group 
being  the  indigenous  instruments  of 
the  Shamanistic  period,  which  later 
was  displaced  by  ancestor  worship  and 
Confucianism.  The  second  group  was 
brought  into  China  by  the  influx  of 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  and 
Ceylon. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  indigenous 
instruments  is  the  Kin,  shaped  like  a 
long  board  slightly  rounded  on  the 
surface.  Seven  silken  strings  are  prop¬ 
ped  up  by  the  same  number  of  bridges. 
The  Kin  is  celebrated  in  Chinese  clas¬ 
sical  literature,  and  in  the  old  days 
was  played  only  by  the  educated 
classes.  The  word  Kin  literally  trans¬ 
lated  means  “prohibitor,”  for  its  music 
is  supposed  to  soothe  and  prohibit  evil 
passions.*  The  Japanese  use  the  same 
instrument  under  the  name  of  Koto. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  Kotos  have 
less  than  seven  strings,  and  one  kind, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Field 
Museum  Chicago,  has  only  one  string, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Knowiedge. 

‘  American  History  of  Music,  Hubbard. 
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This  Rockford  High  School  Bond  of  1907 
clmms  to  bit  the  first  on  record.  It  wos  organ- 
ited  in  June  of  that  year  by  John  T.  Haight. 
Have  we  any  contenders?  Can  any  one  else 
show  an  earlier  start?  Left  hear  from  you. 


play,’  they  said.  ‘Never  been  done. 
Boys  can’t  do  it.  Why  have  a  band? 
Who  will  pay  for  it?’  When  we 
settled  the  last  question  we  were  on 
our  way.  The  principal,  E.  U.  Graff 
said,  ‘Go  ahead!’  Snpt.  Walker 
sig^ned  his  name  to  a  $300  note;  pupils 
collected  paper  and  rags  and  sold 
them  for  funds  and  so  we  finally  g^>t 
started.” 

Rockford  High  School  band  has 
been  fortunate  at  times  in  enjoying 
great  events  as  a  factor  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  and  enjoyment.  In  Chicago 
at  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  convention  of  1916 
the  Great  Lakes  Jackies  who  were 
scheduled  to  head  the  parade,  gave 
place  to  the  “Red  Capes”  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  High  School  Band.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  record  when  a  high 
school  band  was  ever  permitted  to 
head  a  parade  of  such  dignified  im¬ 
portance.  The  “Red  Capes,”  by  the 
way,  were  the  gift  of  the  late  Geo.  D. 
Roper,  stove  manufacturer  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  and  since  their  presentation  have 
(Continued  on  pare  29) 


note  for  $300  to  pay  for  the  complete 
instrumentation  of  that  band. 

Those  nineteen  boys  practiced  like 
Trojans  all  summer  and  when  school 
opened  in  the  fall  they  were  generous 
enough  to  share  the  glory  of  their 
first  public  appearance  in  the  football 
field  with  one  new  member,  rounding 
out  the  man-power  to  an  even  twenty. 
The  instrumentation  was  now:  1  pic¬ 
colo,  1  Eb  clarinet,  4  Bb  clarinets,  4 
cornets,  3  altos,  2  tenors,  1  baritone,  2 
basses  and  2  drums.  Some  of  those 
boys  have  since  risen  high  in  the  world 
of  music,  many  of  them  are  among  the 
“prides  of  Rockford.” 

There  is  probably  no  other  school  in 
America  that  can  boast  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  band,  continuously,  for  so  long 
a  period — especially  under  the  same 
director.  Since  1907 ;  that  is  22  years. 
The  idea  was  then  entirely  new. 

“It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership,”  writes 
Director  Haight,  “but  on  every  hand 
there  were  discouragements:  ‘Boys 
won’t  work  at  it  long  enough  to 
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What  becomes  of  all  the  boys 
and  grirls  who  start  their  mosi- 
cal  careers  in  the  School  Bands 
and  orchestras? 

What  an  interesting  story 
that  would  make!  With  hun¬ 
dreds  of  school  bands  practicing 
away,  year  after  year,  in  every 
corner  of  the  country  there  must 
be  many  romantic  stories,  some 
gay,  some  sad,  many  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  a  few  disheartening,  in 
the  unwritten  pages  of  School 
Band  History. 

Robert  G.  Willaman,  better 
known  as  “Bob"  got  his  musical 
start  with  the  original  Rockford 
High  School  Band  of  1907.  In 
the  picture  of  that  band,  accom¬ 
panying  this  article.  Bob  is  the 
little  fellow  at  the  extreme  left. 
His  hands  were  too  small  for  the 
clarinet  so  he  started  with  the 
piccolo.  He  was  fourteen,  and  a 
little  behind  in  his  growth.  But 
as  soon  as  his  fingers  were  long 
enough  to  reach  the  keys,  he 
changed  to  his  true  love — the 
clarinet. 

In  1913  Bob  “trouped”  with 
the  Hagenbeck-Wallace  Circus, 
and  1916  held  down  the  solo 
clarinet  chair  with  Ringling 
Bros.  Concert  Band. 

Later  he  came  to  New  York 
and  studied  with  Gustave  Lan- 


Where  Are  They  Now? 


Robert  G.  WiUaman 

genus,  and  also  at  the  Damrosch 
Institute  of  Musical  Art.  He 
has  played  with  Victor  Herbert 
at  Willow  Grove  and  New  York, 
with  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band,  and 
served  during  the  World  War  in 
France,  first  as  Assistant  Lead¬ 
er  of  the  351st  Infantry  Band, 
and  later  was  transferred  to 
Gen.  Pershing’s  Band.  Willa¬ 
man  moved  to  Des  Moines  in 
1921,  operating  the  Willaman 
Woodwind  Shop  there  from 
1921  to  1925. 

He  returned  to  New  York  af¬ 
ter  this  and  played  first  clarinet 
at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater 
for  several  seasons,  principally 


for  Ziegfeld  productions,  such 
as  “Sunny,”  “Lucky,”  “The 
Pollies,”  etc. 

This  season,  his  third  with 
John  Philip  Sousa,  he  is  playing 
principal  clarinet  and  doing  a 
good  job  of  it.  “Bob”  was  born 
in  Monroe,  Wisconsin  in  1893. 
He  has  had  a  world  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reed  player  and  is  one 
of  the  best  known  young  clari¬ 
netists  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day. 

Besides  Willaman  there  are 
four  others  from  that  original 
1907  Rockford  High  School 
Band  of  nineteen,  who  have  as¬ 
cended  pretty  well  up  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  musical  suc¬ 
cess.  Bert  Hoelring  got  the 
solo  clarinet  chair  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  oand.  Rit¬ 
chie  Dewey  made  the  University 
of  Illinois  concert  band.  Ralph 
Hughes  played  bass  at  Purdue 
and  Clyde  Weingartner  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  while  Sig- 
field  Sandeen  today  has  one  of 
Rockford’s  most  noted  tenor 
voices. 

The  School  Musician  would 
like  to  publish  more  of  the 
stories  of  success  in  music  at¬ 
tained  by  boys  and  girls  who  got 
their  starts  in  the  School  Band 
or  orchestra. 


The  Red  Coped,  Rockford  High  School  Band  at  it  appears  today. 
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Make  a  Place  for  All 

Your  Saxophones 

If  you  have  too  many  applicants 
for  your  band  and  orchestra^  here 
is  a  way  to  use  them  beneficially 


Every  new  semester  of  the 
school  brings  about  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  bands  and  the 
Bandmaster  usually  finds  he  has 
many  boys  who  play  saxophones  ap¬ 
plying  for  admission  to  the 
band.  The  majority  of  the 
bands  only  use  six  to  eight 
phones  so  the  Bandmaster  as  a 
rule  endeavors  to  get  the  boys 
interested  in  some  other  instru¬ 
ments  that  he  needs  in  the  band. 

This  usually  brings  about  quite 
a  good  deal  of  resentment  in 
the  boys  also  the  boy’s  parents, 
for  they  feel  that  the  boy  has 
been  wasting  his  time  on  the 
instrument  and  the  money 
spent  on  the  instrument  has 
been  thrown  away. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  organize  a  Saxophone  Band? 

I  know  the  first  objection  would 
be  by  the  school  Bandmaster  as 
he  would  say  he  had  all  he  could 
tend  to  now  without  organiz¬ 
ing  another  band,  which  is  very 
true.  In  this  case  why  not  have 
the  best  saxophone  player  in 
your  band  direct  same  for  you 
which  would  not  only  encour¬ 
age  the  boy  doing  this,  but 
would  also  give  you  an  extra 
assistant-director  in  case  you 
need  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  boys  playing  saxo¬ 
phone  have  never  spent  as 
much  time  or  study  as  those 
playing  other  instruments,  but 
I  have  found  in  my  experience 
organizing  and  directing  saxophone 
bands  that  it  encourages  them  to  study 
more  after  playing  awhile  in  same,  for 
the  boy  finds  he  can  not  play  most  of 
the  music  you  place  before  him  and 
particularly  when  you  have  them  play 
something  beside  the  melody. 

The  next  question  that  generally 
arises  is  to  music  for  such  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Until  about  a  year  ago,  music 
for  such  a  combination  was  very 
scarce  and  I  Irxve  had  to  arrange 
many  numbers,  particularly  for  ad¬ 
vanced  players.  I  arranged  "Un- 
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finished  Symphony”  and  four  parts  of 
''Atlantis”  for  saxophone  band  and  it 


MR.  C  L.  McCREERY 

was  really  surprising  how  well  it 
sounded  and  the  pep  it  put  into  the 
organization  to  work  on  something 
that  had  technical  difficulties  and  in¬ 
tricate  phrasing.  Yon  will  find  now 
many  numbers  published  for  saxo¬ 
phone  bands,  such  as  Poet  and  Peas¬ 
ant  and  plenty  of  other  material. 
These  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
accommodate  any  combination  of  saxo¬ 
phones  and  with  piano  and  drum 
parts. 

There  is  also  a  plan  that  has  been 


worked  out  successfully  in  a  school 
that  I  know  of.  In  this  particular 
school  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  who  played  saxophone  and 
others  were  interested  in  saxophones, 
so  the  Bandmaster  decided  to 
*  try  to  organize  the  girls  into 
a  saxophone  band.  He  has  met 
with  a  lot  of  success  having 
them  play  concerts  and  for  as¬ 
semblies,  creating  quite  a  bit 
of  interest  among  the  girls  in 
the  school. 

Now,  regarding  the  number 
of  players  and  what  parts  to 
give  them:  In  a  thirty  piece 
band  I  would  use  four  altos  on 
the  first  part,  four  altos  on  the 
second  part,  four  altos  on 
the  third  part,  two  altos  on  the 
fifth  part  and  two  altos  on  the 
sixth  part.  Two  tenors  on 
the  first  part,  two  tenors  on  the 
second  part  and  two  tenors  on 
the  third  part.  Two  bantam 
saxophones  and  two  bass,  one 
snare  drum  and  traps,  one  bass 
drum,  one  piano.  In  case  you 
have  C  Melodies  you  can  use 
them  in  place  of  Bb  tenor,  Bb 
sopranos  in  place  of  alto  saxo¬ 
phones. 

In  ronnection  with  this  art¬ 
icle  you  will  find  the  seating 
arrangement  for  a  thirty  piece 
band  which  I  have  always  used 
and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  greatest  disadvantage 
to  the  saxophone  band  is  the 
lack  of  different  tone  color  so 
what  is  lost  in  this  must  be  made  up 
in  expression  and  phrasing.  Consider¬ 
able  tone  color  can  be  added  by  using 
some  clarinets  and  flutes,  but  when 
this  is  done  you  are  getting  away  from 
the  idea  of  a  strictly  saxophone  band. 
I  always  have  used  nothing  but  saxo¬ 
phones  with  exception  of  piano  and 
drums — particularly  the  drums,  which 
keep  a  good  rhythm  going. 

The  music  that  is  published  now  for 
saxophone  bands  is  so  arranged  that 
yon  can  use  C  melody,  six  Bb  tenors  or 
Bb  sopranos  or  six  Eb  altos  each  play- 
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Althomgh  the  Dretcher’t  Smxophone  Boys’  Bond  is  not  essesstimlly  a  school  band,  the  boys  are 
all  of  school  age  and  this  Houston,  Texas,  group  surely  proves  what  can  be  dorse  xnth  saxophones 
exclusively.  They  play  high  grade  music  and  the  ensemble  is  trot  utslike  that  of  a  pipe  organ. 


ing  a  different  part.  The  first  is  al> 
ways  the  lead.  I  use  first  alto  part  for 
lead  alto  but  to  the  first  tenor  or  C 
melody  I  g:ive  the  third  part,  which  is 
really  the  part  arranged  for  first 
chair  as  the  first  part  is  lead  and  they 
are  doubling  with  lead  instrument. 

I  know  an  organization  like  the 
above  would  not  only  create  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  musically  but  also  tend  to  help 
the  musicianship  of  the  saxophone 
players  in  the  school.  They  would  see 
the  value  of  the  training  and  be  more 
willing  to  help  the  Bandmaster  out 
by  changing  to  another  instrument 
needed  in  the  band. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  saxophone  bands  or 
music  for  same.  You  may  write  to  the 
Editor  of  The  School  Musicun. 
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This  chart  shows  quiu  plmttly  the  proposed  seating  arrangettsetU  for  the  saxophotte 
batsd.  If  you  have  in  your  present  band  or  orchestra  a  competent  student  director,  he 
can  bring  the  saxophotse  batsd  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  without  a  great  deal  of 
direct  asnstance  from  the  supervisor. 


The  Bane  of  Inertia  —  By  otto  h.  fredrickson 


MAN’S  inclination  to  rest  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  accomplished 
something,  has  harassed  many 
musical  directors  and  instructors,  and 
as  well  business  chiefs  and  efficiency 
experts.  He  must  be  coaxed  to  try 
again,  induced  to  achieve  greater  re¬ 
sults,  and  often  flattered  in  order  to 
accomplish  something  better  and  more 
worthwhile. 

Lindbergh  cherished  his  dream  of 
oceanic  conquest  by  air,  yet  after  he 
had  successfully  achieved  that  flight  * 
he  did  not  assume  the  airs  of  a  "prima 
donna,"  or  rest  content  on  his  laurels 
of  fame  and  victory.  Conceit  of  self- 
importance  did  not  dissuade  him.  He 
did  not  “cash  in”  on  his  popularity  as 
many  would  have  done,  which  would 
only  have  lessened  his  fame  in  the 
hot  flames  of  popularity,  but  remain¬ 
ed  aloof  and  indifferent,  preserving  a 
fascinating  personality,  of  calm  and 
collected  judgment.  No  mental  in¬ 
ertia  evident  in  this  chap,  active,  alert. 


and  always  working  toward  some  ob¬ 
jective.  The  public  eye  is  focused 
on  his  attention,  looking  forward  to 
some  greater  accomplishment. 

Very  fitting  and  to  the  point  is  this 
little  bit  of  philosophy  which  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Digest  credits  to  the  "Forbes 
Magazine,”  in  an  interview  with 
Henry  Ford. 

“It  isn’t  the  incompetent  who  de¬ 
stroy  an  organization.  The  incompe¬ 
tent  never  get  into  a  position  to  de¬ 
stroy.  It  is  those  who  have  achieved 
something  who  are  forever  clogging 
things  up.  To  keep  an  industry  pure 
you’ve  got  to  keep  it  in  a  perpetual 
ferment.” 

Mr.  Ford  believes  we  are  here  to 
get  an  experience  in  whatever  we  need 
to  learn  most. 

“Wealth,  simply  as  an  acquisition, 
has  no  meaning  to  him.  Profits,  sim¬ 
ply  profits,  have  no  meaning.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  what  we  learn  that  counts  most.  If, 


therefore,  we  make  what  we  call  a 
mistake,  it  shows  that  we  needed  the 
experience  in  order  to  learn  better, 
which  in  turn  proves  that  it  was  no 
mistake.” 

Such  philosophy  is  applicable  to  us 
humans  in  whatever  endeavor  we 
may  follow.  “Competition  is  a  great 
teacher,”  and  we  learn  much  by  ex¬ 
perience — by  discovery  of  truth,  and 
its  meaning. 

Intelligent,  capable  men  who  have 
good  records  in  whatever  calling  they 
may  follow  are  thus  inclined  to  sit 
back  and  muse — ^“Oh,  I  g^uess  that  will 
do;  I’ll  lay  off  a  while  now.”  That’s 
the  men  who  need  riding,  for  they  are 
really  capable  and  can  be  pushed  along 
to  attain  greater  heights.  Usually  the 
men  who  are  not  doing  so  well  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  impatient  prodding,  but 
it  is  the  other  type  who  need  to  be 
watched — otherwise  they  will  “keep 
clogrging  things  up.” 


The  Story  of 

The  Flute 


and  How  to  Play  it 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  two  articles 
which  give  as  much  information  on  the  sub* 
ject  as  one  would  get  in  ten  private  lessons 


IT  IS  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  important  phase  of  instru¬ 
mental  performing.  Certainly 
not  the  least,  is  intonation.  Nothing 
seems  to  grate  upon  the  musical  ear 
quite  so  harshly  as  hearing  someone 
perform  upon  an  instrument  without 
regard  to  fine  tuning.  I  do  not  refer 
to  pitch  alone,  but  to  the  tuning  of  the 
intervals  of  the  individual  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  flutist  should  grasp  every  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  hear  strictly  high 
class  artists,  not  only  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  choice,  the  flute,  but  those 
who  play  other  instruments.  Music, 
from  the  artistic  view  point,  is  the 
same  on  all  instruments,  and  as  all 
really  fine  artists  perform  in  wonder¬ 
fully  good  tune,  it  will  help  develop 
the  sense  of  tuning.  Careful  playing 
of  octaves  is  perhaps  the  first  step 
that  one  can  take  in  daily  practise, 
which  tends  toward  developing  a 
keen  sense  of  tuning. 

It  may  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner,  with  good  results.  Choose 
any  note  in  the  first,  or  lowest  octave, 
attack  it  carefully,  bringing  as  good 
and  solid  a  tone  as  possible,  and  while 
observing  pitch  closely,  play  the  octave 
above,  first  attacking  the  higher  note, 
afterwards  slurring  it  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  marked  affinity  of 
octaves  will  be  noticed,  and  shortly 
the  player  will  be  able  to  recognize 
good  or  bad  tuning  of  the  intervals  of 
the  fifth,  then  the  fourth,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  all  the  other  intervals  of  the 
scale. 

While  all  authoritative  instruction 
books,  methods,  etc.,  for  flute  give 
exercises  for  intervals  in  scale  form, 
few  students  practise  them  intelligent¬ 
ly,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say, 
thoughtfully,  provided  they  practise 
them  at  all.  They  are  important  in 
more  ways  than  one  and  should  not  be 
ignored,  for  they  most  surely  do  help 
in  the  development  of  an  ear  for  close 
tuning.  It  really  does  not  matter 
what  one  practises,  the  ear  should  at 
all  times,  be  keenly  alive  to  any  little 
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variation  in  the  sound  in  his  instru¬ 
ment,  for  in  the  persistent  effort  to 
develop  this  sense  lies  the  germ  that 
eventually  brings  forth  a  veritable 
mammoth  of  ability  in  pitch  observ¬ 
ance. 

Style 

Style  is  to  musical  performance 
what  character,  personality  or  “it”  is 
to  an  individual.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe,  but  it  is  “that”  which 
puts  the  entirely  satisfactory  touch  of 
finish  to  the  performance  of  an  artist 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  ear,  but  MORE. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  hair 
splitting,  yet  while  style  cannot  be 
defined,  or  described,  it  may  be  freely 
discussed.  Style  may  be  varied  in¬ 
finitely  and  may  be  correctly  compared 
to  human  emotions.  It  may  be  mourn¬ 
ful,  joyful,  bright,  dull,  thoughtful, 
carefree,  ferocious,  defiant,  militant, 
peaceful,  quiet,  boisterous,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  For  the  student  be  it 
said  that  while  style  nwy  be  varied,  it 
must  always  be  refined.  To  define  the 
term  refined,  I  would  say  the  strict 
observance  of  all  technical  phases  of 
performance,  such  as  intonation,  time, 
rhythm,  accent,  execution,  etc.,  plus 
the  emotional  factor,  whatever  it  may 
happen  to  be. 

While  I  say  style  may  be  freely  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  nevertheless  embraces  a 
gn^eat  deal  of  territory  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  little  too  expensive  to  be 
done  in  print  without  giving  many 
musical  examples  and  even  then  it 
would  be  possible  to  merely  scratch 
the  surface.  This  phase  of  flute  play¬ 
ing  is  best  explained  by  a  good 
teacher.  In  a  general  way,  I  would 
say  it  could  be  summed  up  by  explain¬ 
ing — ^that  style  embraces  every  aspect 
of  excellence  of  performance. 

Rctpiradon 

Respiration  bears  an  important  part 
in  determining  style,  as  truly  tasteful 
phrasing  so  frequently  depends  upon 


the  taking  of  the  breath  at  the  correct 
point  in  the  music. 

At  no  time  should  the  breath  be 
taken  through  the  nostrils.  This  is  not 
advisable  for  two  reasons.  First,  in 
compositions  that  are  replete  with 
long  flights  of  technical  execution,  it 
is  impossible  to  comfortably  fill  the 
lungs  with  sufficient  speed.  Second,  it 
is  also  impossible  to  inhale  through 
the  nostrils  quickly,  wiUiout  making  a 
hissing  noise  that  is  certainly  not 
pleasant  to  the  listeners. 

At  times  the  player  finds  difficulty 
in  finding  a  place  in  the  music  where 
the  breath  can  be  taken  without  it 
being  conspicuous.  When  compositions 
are  encountered  that  are  so  full  of 
figuration  for  flute,  that  the  player 
has  this  difficulty,  it  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  inhale  at  the  cost 
of  one  or  more  notes.  If  this  has  to  be 
done,  the  breath  can  generally  be 
taken  at  an  unaccented  point  in  the 
measure,  and  when  done  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  effect  is  certainly  far  more 
pleasing  than  if  it  were  done  in  a  way 
that  is  plainly  noticeable  to  all  within 
ear  range  of  the  player. 

As  one  practices  and  meets  these 
difficulties,  they  should  be  thought¬ 
fully  worked  out,  and  by  trying  several 
methods  of  inhaling,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  find  the  place  where  he  can  breathe 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to  the 
general  musical  excellence  of  the 
number  being  played.  After  this  has 
been  conscientiously  worked  out  sev¬ 
eral  times,  like  all  other  forms  of 
practice  it  finally  becomes  sort  of  a 
'  good  habit,  and  unless  the  player 
essays  a  composition  of  unusual  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  at  sight 
reading,  and  with  good  musical  judg¬ 
ment. 

Accent 

Musical  accent  is  stress  laid  upon 
one  particular  note  in  a  measure,  or 
figure  of  notes.  This  stress  is  not 
necessarily  the  striking  of  the  note 
with  noticeably  more  force  than  other 
notes  in  the  figure,  but  may  also  be 
done  by  holding  the  note  to  receive  the 
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accent  the  fullest  possible  len^h  of 
time  without  distorting  the  rhythm  of 
that  particular  figure  of  notes.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  point  at  which  the  breath 
is  taken  influences  the  accent  of  some 
note.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
the  subject  of  respiration  and  its  im¬ 
portance  was  discussed  above. 

Whether  a  note  is  held  its  full 
theoretical  time  value  or  not,  frequent¬ 
ly  determines  where  the  accent  will 
fall.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this  without 
an  instrument  and  music  to  demon¬ 
strate  with,  but  I  feel  sure  that  any 
serious  student  will  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  for  himself,  if  he  will 
observe  closely  the  various  effects  of 
accent  he  will  produce  when  practicing 
compositions  of  varying  style  and 
tempo.  If  I  could  but  talk  in  person 
to  my  readers,  all  these  factors  could 
be  discussed  with  much  better  an 
understanding,  but  I  feel  that  if  these 
things  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  student,  he  will  unconsciously 
notice  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
will  come  to  a  thorough  good  under¬ 
standing  of  them. 

In  practice,  it  is  good  to  try  placing 
the  accent  in  different  parts  of  the 
measure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  ability  to  control  the 
accent.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  many 
compositions  call  for  more  than  one 
accent  to  a  measure,  but  more  accent 
must  be  placed  on  the  first  note  of 
each  measure.  There  is  a  principle 
and  a  secondary  accent.  This  is  not 
present  in  all  kinds  of  time,  three- 
quarter  time  being  an  example  of 
what  I  mean. 

To  sum  it  all  up  I  would  say  that 
accent,  to  be  correct,  must  be  so  placed 
that  the  listener  will  not  only  know  at 
once  what  time  meter  the  composition 
is  written  in,  but  will  recognize  the 
first  count  in  each  measure  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  manner  that  removes 
the  performance  from  the  possibility 
of  being  ridiculous  and  actually  lifts 
it  to  a  point  of  being  highly  artistic 
and  dignified. 

Articulation 

By  articulation  is  meant  the 
syllables  that  are  pronounced  while 
playing  that  determine  whether  the 
notes  will  be  decidedly  detached  from 
one  another,  only  softly  detached  or 
all  slurred  together.  Different  author¬ 
ities  naturally  advise  different  sylla¬ 
bles,  but  any  good  authoritative  flute 
method  will  give  the  student  many 
good  hints  as  to  the  best  syllables  to 
use,  but  I  would  warn  all  potential 
flute  players  to  adopt  no  syllable  that 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  good,  clear, 
sharp  accent  while  not  playing  the  in¬ 
strument.  Just  as  the  syllables  sound 
when  said  while  not  playing,  so  will 


Meet  Mr.  McDiarmid 

Ellis  McDimrmid  wm  bom  in  On- 
cinmUi,  Ohio,  August  3,  1894,  mnd 
at  the  age  of  10  took  up  the  stssdy 
of  the  flute  with  Theodore  Hahn. 
Oh  his  graduation  at  the  Cincinsiati 
College  of  Music  in  1913  he  won 
the  first  prize,  a  Gold  Medal. 

During  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
played  with  such  prominent  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,Sous^s  Band,  and 
many  of  the  foremost  recording 
organizations  of  New  York. 

At  this  writing  he  frequently 
plays  recording  dates  with  the  Vic¬ 
tor,  Brunswick,  Columbia,  Okeh 
and  Cameo  companies. 

More  ears  hear  the  wonderful 
playing  of  Ellis  McDiarmid  today 
than  any  other  flutist  now  or  here¬ 
tofore.  He  is  the  prisscipid  flutist 
on  12  of  the  best  known  nationally 
broadcasted  programs,  including 
General  Motors,  Seiberling,  Erer- 
ready,  Palmolive,  Maxwell  House 
Co  flee,  Atwater-Kent  and  Lucky 
Strike  hour.  His  solo  and  obligato 
work  has  won  the  admiration  of 
mtssic  lovers  thruout  the  North 
American  continent.  While  Mr. 
McDiarmid  is  a  well  rounded-out 
musician,  his  exceptionally  brilliant 
staccato  and  exeastion  have  created 
much  special  comment. 

Mr,  McDiarmid’ s  income  from 
his  flute  playing  is  no  doubt  greater 
than  that  any  other  flutist  has  ever 
enjoyed,  Mr.  McDiarmid  is  also  a 
natural  wit.  He  has  written  several 
of  the  funniest  articles  about  msssi- 
cians  that  have  ever  been  published. 

This  young  man’s  career  and  suc¬ 
cess  again  demonstrate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  open  to  the  sincere  studesst 
of  music.  When  you  turn  on  yottr 
radio  again  and  listen  to  some  of 
the  famous  programs  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
chaisss,  pay  particsslar  attention  to 
the  beautiful  flute  playing  of  Ellis 
McDiarmid. 


they  affect  the  notes  produced  while 
playing.  They  must  be  dear  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  or  the  effect  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

For  a  clear,  distinct  tongue  stroke 
for  attacking  a  tone  with  good  force 
without  overdoing  a  g^ood  thing,  a 
syllable  starting  with  the  letter  “T”  is 
the  best,  such  as  Tah,  Too,  or  Tee.  The 
vowel  sound  of  the'  syllable  somewhat 
affects  the  tone  that  follows  and  it 
might  be  wdl  to  try  various  “T” 
strokes  of  the  tongue,  carefully  noting 
whether  the  effect  is  desirable  or 
otherwise.  If  all  human  mouths  were 
duplicates  as  to  dental  formation,  ^tc., 

I  could  tell  just  what  syllable  to  use 
for  any  style  of  effect  desired,  but  as 
this  condition  does  not  prevail  it  is 
necessary  for  each  individual  student 
to  try  these  things  for  himself,  using 
good  judgment  as  to  the  results. 

The  thing  to  bear  in  mind  while 
trying  these  various  strokes  is,  that 
the  player  always  strives  for  a  good 
clear  attack  of  the  tone,  without  ac¬ 
centing  it  unduly.  It  is  not  out  of  place 
at  this  time  to  point  out  a  fault  many 
students  fall  into,  who  attempt  to 
learn  the  flute  without  the  aid  of  a 
competent  teacher.  They  concentrate  so 
Intensely  upon  a  good  attack  for  their 
tones  that  they  forget  that  all  notes 
must  also  be  finished,  and  unconscious¬ 
ly  acquire  the  bad  habit  of  stopping 
their  notes  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  start  them.  This  produces  an 
effect  that  in  musical  slang  is  called 
“kicking  off”  the  note.  It  is  a  sort  of 
abrupt,  harsh  accent  at  the  very  end 
of  the  note,  and  is  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  The  syllables 
that  give  this  effect  are  those  that  not 
only  start  with  “T”  but  also  end 
with  it. 

Though  this  is  undesirable  in  notes 
that  receive  time  value  of  noticeable 
duration,  it  is  exactly  the  correct  thing 
to  do  if  the  player  wishes  to  produce  a 
sharp,  decided  staccato.  The  syllables 
“Tut”  or  “Tot”  when  correctly  done, 
give  exactly  the  effect  desired,  and  are 
extremely  effective. 

I  most  decidedly  advise  against  the 
.attempt  to  learn  double  and  triple 
tongueing  without  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher.  The  flute  lends  itself  admir¬ 
ably  to  this  style  of  articulation,  but 
one  must  have  expert  guidance  in 
learning  it. 

Execution  • 

The  phase  of  flute  playing  that  ap¬ 
parently  overshadows  all  else  with  the 
averag^e  beginner  is  agility  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  desire  to  be  able  to  “run  off 
a  batch”  of  scales,  arpeggios,  etc.,  is  so 
strong  with  most  beginners  that  they 
work  toward  this  end  to  the  detriment 
of  other  points  of  artistry.  One  fre- 
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quently  hears  flate  players  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  profession  of  music 
whose  only  ability  is  to  play  “fast  and 
furious.”  As  ac^ility  is  but  one  phase 
of  playing,  it  must  not  be  practiced  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  desirable 
points  of  musical  excellence. 

A  neat,  rapid,  fluent  execution  is 
very  necessary  however,  as  composers, 
being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
flute  is  an  extremely  flexible  instru¬ 
ment,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  viciously 
difficult  passages  of  great  length  for 
the  instrument,  and  one  must  be  able 
to  play  them  fluently  or  yield  to  a 
better  man. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  rapid 
execution  is  most  quickly  acquired  by 
first  practicing  slowly.  The  technical 
exercise  that  is  to  be  studied  is  played 
slowly,  striving  to  get  every  note  in 
strict  time  and  rhythm.  After  the 
number  has  been  gone  over  several 
times  and  the  student  is  familiar  with 
the  notes,  he  will  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  passages  that  are  the  most  difficult, 
and  these  should  be  practiced  separate¬ 
ly  until  a  fair  degree  of  fluency  is 
acquired.  When  he  is  fairly  capable 
at  a  slow  tempo  the  next  step  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  of  the  tempo,  and  go 
over  the  same  routine  of  practice. 

Though  this  looks  like  a  slow 
method,  it  is  really  the  quickest  way 
of  building  up  technical  agility.  There 
is  no  genuine  short  cut  to  any  form  of 
musical  proficiency  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
work.  By  this  I  mean  the  superficial 
practicing  of  rapid  execution,  only  to 
find  later  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  the  study  again  to  develop  clean, 
rhythmic  and  smooth  flowing  tech¬ 
nique.  Be  thorough;  do  it  right  from 
the  very  start  and  the  fact  that  you 
will  not  have  to  go  back  to  correct  bad 
habits  will  represent  the  fastest  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
though  as  we  all  know  “art  is  long.” 

Musical  Expression 

When  a  student  of  flute  begins  to 
practice  for  the  development  of  a  full, 
flexible,  powerful  tone,  he  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  control  of  dynamics 
of  music.  Expression,  like  everything 
that  pertains  to  flute  playing,  has  to 
be  thoughtfully  practiced  and  the 
routine  of  practice  to  build  up  the 
tone,  also  helps  the  development  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Before  one  can  hope  to  play  with 
artistic  control  of  expression,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  very  clear,  definite 
idea  of  what  expression  is,  and  how  it 
is  applied  while  playing.  This  idea 
can  be  formed  by  observing  closely  the 
work  of  the  leading  artists.  I  have 
mentioned  this  above  in  my  remarks 


upon  intonation,  but  so  much  may  be 
gained  by  listening  to  the  genuinely 
fine  performers  on  all  phases  of  in¬ 
strumental  music,  that  it  certainly 
will  bear  repeating. 

When  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  just 
what  expression  is  has  been  acquired, 
the  next  step  is  to  practice  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
player  try  making  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  mezzo-forte  and  piano  as  the 
first  step.  Do  this  with  some  composi¬ 
tion  that  is  not  too  difficult,  as  all 
your  efforts  must  be  bent  toward  the 
development  of  the  volume  of  tone. 
After  the  number  can  be  played 
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fiuently  in  either  degree  of  tone 
volume,  one  might  well  attempt  mak¬ 
ing  the  crescendos  and  decrescendos. 

There  are  two  things  to  guard 
against  when  practicing  the  crescendo 
and  decrescendo.  The  first  is,  to  be 
sure  enough  difference  in  volume  of 
tone  has  been  attained  to  make  it 
effective.  In  other  words,  guard 
against  making  a  crescendo  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  plainly  recognized. 
The  second  is,  be  certain  that  no 
change  of  pitch  occurs  while  swelling 
out  the  tone  or  while  allowing  it  to 
die  away. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  to  play  a 
little  sharper  when  blowing  with  con¬ 
siderable  force,  and  the  student  will 


find  that  his  pitch  drops  several  vibra¬ 
tions  when  playing  very  softly,  unless 
he  practices  with  the  moat  minute 
care.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of 
care  exercised,  this  pitch  change  will 
occur  at  first.  It  is  only  after 
repeated  attempts  that  control  is  ac¬ 
quired. 

Since  the  ear  detects  a  drop  in  pitch 
much  more  easily  than  a  rise  of  pitch, 
a  good  routine  of  practice  would  be  to 
strike  the  tones  with  a  good  full  de¬ 
gree  of  volume  of  tone,  and  make  the 
decrescendo  only.  Of  course,  one  must 
not  confine  oneself  to  this  routine,  but 
just  enough  to  develop  the  ability  to 
make  a  decided  change  of  tone  volume 
with  no  change  in  the  tuning  of  the 
tones  played.  The  crescendo  must  by 
no  means  be  ignored.  I  merely  advise 
the  decrescendo  first  as  the  drop  of 
pitch  can  be  overcome  more  quickly. 

In  the  Home 

Surely  the  flute  is  the  ideal  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  home.  It  has  most  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  other  wind  in¬ 
struments  as  a  means  of  entertaining 
one’s  self  and  friends.  With  but  little 
practice  one  learns  to  play  from  the 
piano  score  of  popular  numbers  and 
even  the  better  class  of  piano  music. 
Violin,  oboe  and  vocal  parts  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  flute,  since  all  these 
parts  are  written  in  C  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  transpose  or  obtain  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements.  It  is  true,  some 
piano  and  violin  parts  frequently  go 
well  beyond  the  range  of  the  flute,  but 
one  soon  gets  the  “knack”  of  playing 
the  octave  of  those  tones  laying  out 
of  range,  and  for  home  entertainment 
the  musical  result  is  generally  quite 
pleasing. 

Everyone  knows  how  beautifully 
the  flute  blends  with  the  voice,  and 
this  quality  presents  another  means 
of  musical  pleasure  in  the  home,  since 
as  I  mentioned  above,  the  player  has 
little  trouble  finding  a  part  that  is 
suitable,  from  the  piano  or  vocal  score. 

Another  virtue  may  be  claimed  for 
this  instrument;  it  is  effective  in  any 
style  of  composition,  be  it  the  slow 
song-like  style  of  number  or  the  bril¬ 
liant  solo  embellished  with  turns, 
trills,  rapid  runs  and  arpeggios  with¬ 
out  end.  As  one  need  not  have  a  ro¬ 
bust  physique  to  play  the  flute,  it  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  ladies. 
The  instrument  itself  is  certainly  a 
graceful  object,  and  to  my  opinion 
the  manner  of  holding  is  also  graceful, 
and  it  surely  looks  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  lady  performer.  The  action  is 
light,  on  all  well  made  instruments 
and  no  particular  strength  is  needed 
in  the  hands  or  fingers  to  manipulate 
the  mechanism,  though  of  course  dex- 
(Continued  on  page  4t) 
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THEODORA  TROENDLE 


“Moonlight  Sonata” 


The  opus  27  S2  piano  sonata 
of  Beethoven  has  been  the 
“moonlight”  sonata  to  the  lay¬ 
man  and  tho  very  possibly  Beethovea 
had  no  “program”  in  mind,  the  title 
will  probably  hlways  cling  to  this — 
the  most  popular  of  Beethoven’s  so¬ 
natas. 

The  great  public  is  often  capricious 
in  choosing  its  favorites  among  art¬ 
istic  masterpieces  and  one  often  won¬ 
ders  what  is  the  secret  of  their  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  One  suspects  familiarity 
has  much  to  do  with  the  selection  and 
the  musical  gems  that  are  fairly  easy 
to  master  and  easy  to  retain  become 
familiar  and  therefore  appreciated. 

To  return  to  the  sonata — it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  read,  (the  first 
movement,  that  is)  but  how  extremely 
difficult  to  perform.  The  structure  is 
so  simple  that  a  single  false  note,  a 
single  error  in  the  correct  nuance,  will 
spoil  the  entire  effect. 

The  first  four  measures  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  must  be  played  with  the  ut¬ 
most  evenness  and  delicacy  with  the 
left  hand  octaves  clear  and  sustained. 
In  playing  Beethoven,  one  must  have 
the  orchestra  constantly  in  mind.  The 
piano  in  Beethoven’s  day  was  a  flimsy, 
tinkly  instrument,  not  at  all  suitable 
to  Beethoven’s  heroic  genius.  Most  of 
the  piano  sonatas  could  be  orchestra¬ 
ted  very  readily,  the  orchestra  being 
Beethoven’s  natural  medium.  Let  ns 
see  how  true  this  is  in  the  first  move- 
.ment. 


The  opening  theme  is  very  trumpet- 
like  in  character,  muted  and  tranquil 
to  be  sure.  The  triplet  accompaniment 
must  continue  even  and  undisturbed, 
the  rhythm  tranquil.  The  interpretive 
message  is  one  of  quiet  resigniation 
and  for  that  reason  be  careful  that 
the  tempo  is  not  unduly  hurried.  The 
melody  which  is  displayed  with  the 
end  fingers  and  the  triplet  accompani¬ 
ment  which  continues  at  the  same  time 
and  which  is  played  by  the  first  three 
fingers  of  the  same  hand  must  be  to¬ 
tally  different  in  tone  color.  The  triplet 
figure  should  be  played  very  softly, 
very  clearly  and  articulate  and  the 
melody  brought  out  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  principal  technical  problem 
of  this  movement.  Above  all,  be  sore 
that  you  do  not  unconsciously  break 
your  chords.  Be  sure  that  both  hands 
are  exactly  in  unison.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  more  mar  otherwise  accu¬ 
rate  playing  than  carelessness  in  this 
respect.  The  right  hand  in  measure  16 
can  be  broken  effectively.  Ninth  chords 
are  invariably  better  broken  as  they 
sound  harsh  and  dissonant  otherwise. 
The  last  half  of  measure  17  and  the 
entire  measure  18  contains  a  repeated 
phrase.  Never  play  two  phrases  iden¬ 
tically  alike;  make  it  “echo-like”  the 
second  time,  or  reverse  your  color 
scheme  and  play  it  louder  the  second 
time.  Strive  always  for  effective  con¬ 
trast.  Commencing  with  measure  81, 
we  find  ten  and  a  half  measures  of 
the  triplet  figure  without  the  melody. 


It  is  advisable  to  pick  up  the  tempo 
here,  making  a  decided  accellerando. 
There  is  nothing  “going  on”  musically, 
so  that  it  would  be  very  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting  to  keep  the  same  deliberate  . 
tempo.  Moreover,  the  ten  measures 
referred  to  make  an  interesting  break 
and  afford  a  contrast,  making  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  original  theme  in  the 
last  half  of  measure  42  thus  doubly 
effective. 

Ten  measures  from  the  end  the 
melody  is  in  the  left  hand.  Be  sore 
that  you  play  the  recurring  Gf  pianis¬ 
simo  but  very  resonantly.  Also  be  sure 
to  play  the  supplementary  sixteenth 
note  as  if  it  were  an  unaccented  grace 
note. 

Do  not  make  too  great  a  retard  at 
the  end.  This  movement  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  examples  of  simplicity  in 
art.  It  is  Beethoven  at  his  most  in¬ 
spired  moment  and  yet  the  structure 
is  so  simple,  the  sequence  of  chords  so 
natural  and  unaffected  that  the  aver¬ 
age  theory  student  could  analyze  them 
without  difficulty.  The  rhjrthm  is  not 
variate  or  complex  and  yet  the  result 
is — perfection. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story 
of  how  the  first  movement  of  this 
sonata  supposedly  came  to  be  written. 
How  Beethoven,  hearing  one  of  his 
works  excellently  preformed  on  the 
piano  by  some  unknown  performer, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  modest  dwel- 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Clay  Smith  Asks  You: 

“Ar^You 


There  are  five  varieties  of  ‘listeners”, 
explains  Mr.  Smith.  In  which  of  these 
varieties  do  you  fall?  You  will  find  re- 
lated  in  this  article  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  art  of  listening 


inspired  the  composer.  Hence  people 
are  not  likely  to  differ  over  whether  a 
given  piece  of  music  is  grave  or  gay, 
frivolous  or  noble,  etc.  Where  they 
will  differ  is  not  in  their  perception  of 
the  music’s  character,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  individually  affected 
by  the  actual  sounds.  In  some  cases 
these  sounds  will  be  translated  into 
images  (here  the  “visual”  faculty  is 
stronger  than  the  purely  “auditive”) 
— in  others,  into  intellectual  concep¬ 
tions,  in  others,  into  sentimental  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  so  on. 

Those  listeners  who  can  remain  upon 
the  purely  auditive  plane,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  have  to  “translate” 
at  all,  probably  form  the  smallest  class, 
and  are  possibly  the  most  “musical” 
of  all. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  the 
writer  of  a  recent  very  striking  and 
suggestive  article  in  the  Geneva  La 
Semaine  Litteraire,  Dr.  Charles  Odier, 
who,  after  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  different  types  of  “melomaniacs,” 
has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  five 
varieties,  and  two  main  camps.  The 
latter  he  calls  respectively  “Ration- 
nel”  and  “Affectif”  according  to 
whether  the  pleasure  caused  by  music 
is  mainly  an  intellectual  or  a  sensu¬ 
ous  one.  Intellectual  listeners  may  be 
of  two  kinds:  “techniciens”  or  “idea- 
tifs”;  and  ser'’uous  one  are  either 
“sentimentaux”  or  “emotifs  purs.”  In 
between  the  two  main  divisions  is  an 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


please  play  that  wonderful 
overture  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

Yes,  our  school  musical 
training  will  make  listen¬ 
ers  of  us  and  this  is  of 
such  momentous  impor¬ 
tance  scientists  have  written  a  lot  on 
the  psychology  of  listening  to  music. 

Myers,  the  well  known  psychologist 
of  England,  says :  “The  question  is  not 
how  ought  we  to  listen,  but  how  do 
we  listen  to  music?  It  is  rare  to  find 
two  people  (as  far  as  it  is  ever  pos¬ 
sible  to  exchange  psychological  notes) 
upon  whom  music  (even  the  same 
piece  of  music)  produces  an  identical 
effect,  for  here  is  an  art  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  subjective,  or,  as  some  main¬ 
tain,  exclusively  so.  It  has  first  to  be 
filtered  through  an  individual  cons¬ 
ciousness  before  it  can  be  said  to  have 
an  independent  objective  existence  of 
its  own;  and  the  more  varieties  of 
consciousness  or  temperaments  there 
are  the  more  varied  will  be  its  appeal. 
Music  is  then,  if  we  accept  this  view, 
the  most  Protean  of  the  arts,  owning 
no  form  for  long,  and  rivalling  the 
chameleon  in  her  readiness  to  react  to 
every  “colour”  in  the  temperamental 
spectrum  of  her  listeners. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain 
limit  to  music’s  undoubted  capacity  of 
being  “all  things  to  all  men”;  the 
general  character  of  the  emotion 
aroused  in  the  listeners  is  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  emotion  which 


CXAY  SMITH 

Trombooitt — Saxophonist — Compoacr.  Famous 
wherever  the  chautauqua  platform  is  known. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
“listening”  is  an  art?  To  be 
able  to  listen  to  a  story  with 
perfect  concentration  and  no  comment 
is  an  achievement  which  is  possessed 
by  the  minority.  When  a  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  starts  a  long  overture  or  sym¬ 
phony  how  many  do  you  know  who  can 
concentrate  and  take  in  everything  to 
the  finish?  It  is  generally  the  cue  for 
conversation. 

At  one  time  the  writer  was  on  a 
boat  with  his  Orchestral  Quintet  bound 
for  South  America.  Each  day  we  would 
get  the  instruments  out  and  practice 
an  hour  or  so.  Naturally  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  crowd  around  and  listen. 
At  least  they  thought  they  were 
listening,  but  they  were  far  from  it. 
There  was  an  old  lady  on  the  boat 
who  was  top-heavy  with  money,  but 
was  a  total  loss  north  of  the  ears. 
'Nevertheless,  every  day  she  would  try 
to  display  some  knowledge  which 
she  felt  she  had  a  corner  on,  to  high 
hat  her  associates. 

So  to  show  that  she  was  the  musical 
eclat  she  waddled  up  one  afternoon, 
and  addressing  herself  one  third  to 
the  writer  and  two  thirds  to  the  by¬ 
standers  said:  “Mr.  Smith,  won’t  you 
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The  HUltdmle  (Mich.)  bend  is  a  "smell-town”  bend  thet  pleys  "big-city”  stu0. 


What  I  Get 


Out  of  Playing  in  The  Band 


pils.  And  the  point  I  want  to  bring 
home  to  every  small  town  student  body 
is  Uiis:  that  while  it  takes  perhaps  a 
bigger,  more  courageous  effort  to  start 
and  maintain  a  band  in  a  small  town 
school  (or,  to  use  plain  language,  more 
hard  work)  that  extra  effort  is  more 
than  justified,  more  than  compensated 
by  the  extra  reward  and  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  to  each  and  every  participant. 

It  is  not  so  very  difScnlt — it  is  not 
“next  to  impossible”  to  have  a  fine  band 
or  orchestra,  or  both,  in  a  small  town 
school  as  many  boys  think.  I  have  a 
friend  who  lives  in  a  little  town  of  500 
in  New  Mexico  and  he  plays  in  a 
fifteen  piece  band.  So  if  yon  attend 
school  in  a  small  town,  don’t  give  up 
the  idea  of  having  a  band.  Have  one, 
for  that  very  reason. 

Hillsdale,  Michigan,  where  I  am  now 
a  student  director,  comes  in  this  small 
town  class  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  trepidation  that  efforts  were  made 
to  organize  a  high  school  band.  Before 
the  students  could  be  asked  to  purchase 
band  instruments  it  was  important  to 
secure  the  services  of  someone  who 
would  direct  the  band  and  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  continue  to  do  so 
(Continued  on  pagre  42) 


HARK!  What’s  that  I  hear? 

The  band!  The  school  band 
is  out  on  parade. 

Up  go  the  window  shades;  out  come 
the  townsfolk  into  the  street;  kiddies 
stumble  out  in  front  of  their  taller 
elders.  It  is  an  event  of  importance. 
Attention  all!  as  the  martial  strains 
draw  nearer  and  clearer.  “These  are 
our  boys  and  girls.  And  this  is  our 
school  band.” 

Instrumental  instruction  in  our 
public  schools — more  than  any  other 
one  thing  ever  introduced  into  the 
educational  scheme  of  things — ^has 
brought  the  pupils  into  the  ownershv 
of  an  individuality.  The  school  bain 
has  brought  us  before  the  public,  be¬ 
fore  the  most  difficult  of  all  public  to 
meet  and  please,  our  own  home  folks, 
and  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  we  can  do  something  more 
dramatic  and  self-important  than  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  out  of  a  book  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  certain  probable  ques¬ 
tions  most  likely  to  be  propounded  at 
examination  time. 

Especially  in  the  small  town,  where, 
it  seems  to  me,  our  elders  are  more 
anxious  than  those  in  the  larger  cities 
to  keep  us  mentally  “children”  is  this 
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“school  band  and  orchestra”  privilege 
most  to  be  apreciated.  Limitation  of 
general  experience,  limitation  of  vision, 
limitation  in  the  opportunities  for 
social  and  business  exchange  is  whol¬ 
ly  responsible  for  a  rather  narrow 
viewpoint  mistaken,  I  believe,  for  what 
I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  small  town 
“narrow  mindness.”  The  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  has  punctured  that  old 
idea  that  “children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard”  and  has  perforated  the 
notion  that  we  are  never  more  than 
“children”  until  we  are  eighteen  or 
twenty-one. 

And  so— and  this  may  sound  very 
selfish  on  my  part — it  seems  to  me  that 
the  School  Band  and  Orchestra  is  do¬ 
ing  the  most  good  for  we  students  in 
the  small  towns.  I  think  the  small  town 
school  pupils  can  get  more  out  of  it, 
in  proportion  to  what  is  put  into  it, 
because  in  the  small  town  school  the 
band  is  the  one  big  thing;  while  in  the 
city  it  is  likely  to  be  only  one  of 
several  activities  likely  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  much  larger  group  of  pu¬ 


Boys  mnJ  girls  from  oil  canters  of  the  United  States,  inclmding  Heweu,  mode  mp  this, 
the  clarinet  section  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen  last  summer.  In  the  back  row,  extreme  left,  is  Mr.  Kjos,  assistant,  and  next, 
to  his  left  is  Mr.  Otto  Zoeller,  chief,  reed  htstmctors. 
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Says  Melville 


J.Webster/TllTalk 
to  You  Frankly  About  the 

Clarinet” 


WHEN  our  genial  editor  sug¬ 
gested  I  address  an  article 
to  the  School  Musicians  of 
America,  I  answered  “Sure,  why  not?” 
I  know  more  of  them,  and  have  more 
dealings  with  them,  than  any  other 
class  of  musicians,  and  since  this  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  only  been  profitable 
in  a  monetary  way,  but  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant  as  well,  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  there  is  no  class  of  readers 
of  musical  periodical  that  I  would 
rather  write  for,  than  our  young  school 
boy  and  girl  musicians. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  while  I  have 
written  many  articles  about  the  clari¬ 
net,  and  the  playing  of  it,  and  have 
had  hundreds  of  pupils  who  were 
school  musicians,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  addressed  an  article  di¬ 
rectly  to  them  and  I  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege.  If  anything  I  may  say  will  be  of 
any  real  use  to  but  one  of  them,  I  am 
well  repaid  for  the  eflFort. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  the 
clarinet,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  of  tribute  to  my  private  class 
of  students,  who  are  90%  school  mus¬ 
icians.  Whether  or  not  I  am  unusual¬ 
ly  fortunate,  I  do  not  know,  but  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain.  These  young 
people  that  come  to  my  school  for 
woodwind  performers,  as  private 
students,  certainly  represent  the  very 
highest  type  of  young  American  man¬ 
hood,  and  womanhood.  The  cleanest 
cut,  brightest,  wittiest,  best  looking 
folk  I  ever  meet,  are  my  own  private 


pupils,  who  as  I  said  before,  are  99% 
school  boys  and  girls.  I  am  most 
certainly  proud  of  them,  and  if  they 
are  representative  of  the  average 
school  musicians;  as  doubtless  they 
are,  I  feel  justified  in  assuming  that 
our  best  citizens  of  a  few  years  hence, 
are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
playing  band  and  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  in  our  public  schools.  I  draw 
this  conclusion  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  and  while  I  may  be  vnrong, 
it  will  be  a  difiScult  task  to  convince  me 
of  it. 

Why  Play  aarinet? 

There  is  a  reason  for  every  thing 
except  the  clarinet,  and  there  are  so 
many  reasons  for  it,  that  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  but  a  few.  Every 
musical  instrument  is  hard  to  play  if 
you  think  of  it  only  in  terms  of  hours 
of  practice  and  study,  but  if  you  are 
interested  and  have  a  genuine  love  for 
music,  these  hours  of  study  are  more 
of  a  recreation  than  a  labor,  but  let 
us  not  “kid”  ourselves;  the  clarinet  is 
not  by  any  means,  the  easiest  of  wind 
instruments  to  learn  to  play  well.  It 
is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
thought  is  given  to  the  idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  this  beautiful  instrument. 

Is  this  a  good  reason  for  playing 


the  clarinet?  I  think  it  is.  The  easier 
a  task,  the  sooner  done,  and  the  less 
interest  there  is  in  the  doing.  There 
are  more  interesting  phases  in  the 
study  of  this  instrument,  and  more 
credit  to  you  for  doing  something  a 
little  more  diflScult  than  if  you  choose 
some  other  instrument  simply  because 
it  looks  easier  to  you.  They  are  all 
difficult  to  learn  to  those  who  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  Take  up  clarinet  for 
the  many  hours  of  interesting  study 
you  will  get  out  of  it,  it’s  really  fun. 
I  have  played  clarinet  for  many  more 
years  than  I  care  to  tell  about,  and  I 
still  find  it  a  novelty,  and  I  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  about  it  almost  every  day. 

I  believe  there  are  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  clarinet  player  than  for 
those  that  play  any  other  instrument. 
Since  the  clarinet  has  a  range,  and 
agility  of  execution,  more  like  the 
violin  than  any  other  wind  instrument, 
it  is  only  logrical  that  when  orchestral 
numbers  are  arranged  for  band,  a 
similiar  part  is  given  to  the  clarinet, 
to  that  of  the  violin  in  the  orchestra, 
and  as  the  modem  American  tendency 
is  to  make  the  band  more  of  a  concert 
organization  than  military,  it  natur¬ 
ally  follows  that  the  clarinet  is  being 
used  ever3rwhere  in  constantly  in- 
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creasing  nambers,  in  the  forming  of 
school  bands. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
the  last  national  contest,  but  from 
what  I  read,  and  had  told  me  by  those 
who  were  there,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  reed  family  has  come  into 
its  own,  especially  the  clarinet.  This 
means  that  if  you  play  clarinet,  your 
opportunities  for  being  a  really  use¬ 
ful  member  of  your  school  band,  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  are  on  the 
increase.  It  is  a  peculiar  condition.  The 
more  clarinet  players  there  are,  the 
more  they  are  wanted. 

As  the  trend  in  school  orchestras 
also  seems  to  run  to  size,  you  will  fre¬ 
quently  find  a  large  orchestra  in  the 
school  where  as  many  as  four  clarinets 
can  be  effectively  used.  This  presents 
another  field  of  activity  for  our  clari¬ 
netist.  True,  in  this  case,  if  there  are 
25  clarinetists  in  the  school  band  the 
orchestra  conductor  will  probably 
choose  the  four  best  of  these  for  the 
orchestra,  but  the  fact  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  as  many  as  four  chairs 
open  for  clarinetists,  is  just  one  more 
reason  for  playing  the  instrument. 
You  are  welcome  in  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Most  any  form  of  musical  ensemble 
has  a  portfolio  for  the  clarinet.  Dance 
bands,  theatre  orchestras,  concert 
bands  and  orchestras,  and  many  forms 
of  chamber  ensemble,  frequently  fea¬ 
ture  the  clarinet.  I  don’t  believe  any 
other  wind  instrument  is  used  so  uni¬ 
versally.  Then  too,  ensembles  of 
woodwind  instruments,  and  even 
clarinets  only,  are  musically  very  ef¬ 
fective.  A  quartette  of  clarinets  either 
with  two  Bb’s,  Eb  alto,  and  Bb  bass, 
or  three  Bb’s  and  the  bass,  is  truly  a 
musical  treat,  as  you  know  if  yon  have 
ever  heard  one.  There  is  but  one  dis¬ 
advantage  in  organizing  such  a  quar¬ 
tette.  The  available  published  arrange¬ 
ments  are  few  in  number,  though 
enough  of  them  can  be  had  to  make  it 
well  worth  the  work  of  organizing. 

Start  Young 

There  is  no  one  best  age  at  which  to 
start  the  study  of  clarinet.  I  would 
suggest  anywhere  between  eight  and 
eighteen.  Much  depends  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hands.  As  soon  as  the 
hand  is  large  enough  to  reach  the  keys 
and  finger  boles  of  the  instrument,  it 
is  well  to  start,  as  the  road  is  none 
too  short  and  an  early  start  brings  a 
quicker  arrival  to  proficiency.  For  the 
very  young  student  however  I  most 
certainly  advise  shorter  practice  peri¬ 
ods,  and  not  too  many  of  them.  There 
is  a  little  physical  development  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  little  folks  this  should 
not  be  pushed  too  hard.  Rather  have 
the  periods  of  practice  serious,  and 


intensive.  Try  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  each  time,  but  not  overdo  it. 
True  the  average  student  of  very 
tender  years  has  little  inclination  to 
overdo  the  practice,  but  occasionally 
one  is  found  who  tries  it,  but  it  is  not 
advisable. 

On  the  Blowing 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  biggest  one  difficulty 
the  beginner  has  on  clarinet,  is  the 
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actual  producing  of  a  tone.  First  of  all 
be  assured  that  the  instrument  is  not 
hard  to  blow.  It  should  not  be  a  genu¬ 
ine  physical  effort  to  get  the  tones, 
especially  those  in  the  lower  register. 
If  you  find  it  necessary  to  force  until 
your  eyes  almost  pop  out,  something 
is  radically  wrong,  either  with  the  in¬ 
strument,  the  mouthpiece,  or  the  reed. 
Very  likely  the  later. 

Another  serious  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  is  the  inability  of  the  beginner 
to  place  his  fingers  so  that  they  cover 
the  tone  holes  sufficiently  tight  to  keep 
them  leak  proof.  This  causes  the  in¬ 
strument  to  squeak,  and  blow  hard, 
and  is  generally  hard  to  correct  with¬ 
out  a  teacher,  as  the  student  does  not 
realize  that  he  is  at  fault  in  his  fin- 
grering.  Most  of  this  trouble  is  to  be 
found  with  the  third  finger,  or  the  one 
next  to  the  little  finger.  This  is  called 
the  fourth  finger  by  piano  players, 
but  as  clarinetists  do  not  use  the  right 
thumb  at  all  in  the  actual  playing 
of  their  instrument,  we  call  the  index 
the  first  finger,  and  not  the  thumb. 

Remember;  your  clarinet  ought  to 
blow  easily,  and  if  it  does  not,  find 
out  why.  Do  not  attempt  to  produce 
a  full  round  tone,  with  your  lips  and 
teeth  too  close  to  the  end  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  reed.  Let  your  lower  lip 
down  on  the  reed  as  far  as  possible 
without  having  it  squeak,  a  gentle  but 
very  firm  pressure  with  your  lower 
lip,  and  if  your  instrument,  and  month- 


piece  are  right,  a  free  blown  gentle 
breath  should  produce  a  full  resonant 
tone.  Perhaps  not  so  sweet  at  first, 
but  quality  can  be  developed  vrith  the 
practice  of  playing  slow  song  style 
of  numbers  once  in  a  while,  along  with 
your  technical  exercises. 

Books  to  Use 

The  very  beginner  will  find  the 
Graded  Course  of  Clarinet  Playing, 
by  Haydon,  the  best  work  to  practise 
from,  but  a  little  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rudiments  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  if  you  attempt  to  use 
this  book  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
After  this  book  has  been  mastered, 
the  Methods  of  Klose’  and  Lazarus, 
as  well  as  the  Langenus  Method,  are 
fine  for  further  study. 

For  a  good  system  of  fingering  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  go  to  a  teacher, 
but  if  this  is  impossible  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  many  fine  pointers  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fingering  chart  of  the  Lange- 
nns  method.  Yon  will  find  that  it  re¬ 
quires  some  little  study  to  figure  out 
just  what  is  meant  by  the  various 
s3rmbols  used,  but  this  particular  chart 
is  as  plain  as  any  of  them,  and  a  lot 
plainer  than  most  of  them,  besides 
giving  some  genuinely  useful  hints  on 
fingering  etc. 

Tim* 

Every  student  of  music  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  master  time.  This 
phase  of  performing  seems  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  for  many,  but  an 
earnest  effort  at  the  very  beginning 
of  your  studies,  should  go  far  towards 
helping  yon  acquire  a  good  sense  of 
rhythm,  which  is  the  essential  part  of 
time. 

Many  authorities  on  the  subject 
speak  at  length  on  the  advisability  of 
developing  a  good  tone  above  all  else. 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this  idea. 
There  is  no  denying  that  a  good  sweet 
tone  is  a  wonderful  help  to  the  player, 
but  these  days,  arrangers  and  com¬ 
posers  do  not  hesitate  to  write  the  most 
tremendous  runs,  arpeggios  etc.  for 
the  clarinet,  and  in  any  key  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  feel  like  writing  in,  and  leaders 
expect  the  clarinetist  to  play  what¬ 
ever  he  finds  in  his  part.  The  result 
is  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  not  only  a  good  tone,  but  execu¬ 
tion  in  plenty  as  well,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nice  smooth  fiowing  style  of  per¬ 
forming. 

Finis 

There  is  so  much  to  the  art  of  clari¬ 
net  playing,  that  I  will  make  no 
further  attempt  to  discuss  it  at  this 
time,  but  hope  to  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  near  future,  of  writ¬ 
ing  again  for  the  benefit  of  The 
School  Musician. 


Just  Among  Ourselves 

This  Department  is  Conducted  by  and  for  Members  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n 


This  department  is  conducted  by 
our  member  and  subscribers.  If  your 
name,  or  your  picture,  or  both,  are 
missing,  it’s  probably  your  own  fault. 
Let’s  not  have  any  wallflowers  in  this 
gang!  Say  something! 


Have  You  Started  Your  Club? 

Members  of  the  N.  S.  B.  &  O.  Assn, 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  we  have 
been  receiving  just  oodles  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  schools  are  forming  School 
Musician  clubs  and  are  sending  in 
their  subscriptions  enmass  (that’s  a 
good  word).  It’s  great  to  have  a 
hundred  per  cent  membership  in  a 
school.  Every  school  in  the  country 
where  instrupsental  music  is  taught 
should  adopt  this  plan.  The  School 
Musician  has  a  very  unique  plan  for 
particulars. 


How  About  Your  Supervisor? 

A  great  many  supervisors  are  lend¬ 
ing  their  support  to  our  magazine. 
Most  of  them  have  subscribed.  Still 
a  few  holding  back.  How  about  your 
supervisor? 


Left  Have  It,  Mr.  Hawkinton 

Those  bright,  shining  two-quarters- 
and-a-dime  have  been  received  from 
Carl  W.  Hawkinson,  new  supervisor 
of  music  at  Coffeyville,  Kan.  Many 
thanks,  also,  for  an  early  issue,  for 
the  promised  story  of  (kifTeyville’s 
wonderful  school  system  with  pic¬ 
tures.  We’ll  all  be  glad  to  read  this 
story. 

Mr.  Hawkinson  came  from  Norfolk, 
Neb.,  where  he  was  Instrumental 
Supervisor  the  past  two  years.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  at  Fremont,  Neb., 
where  he  had  the  instrumental  work 
six  years  in  the  high  school  and  Mid¬ 
land  (College  at  that  place.  He  had  a 
runner-up  band  in  the  state  contest 
and  interstate  contest  several  times 
while  at  Fremont. 


Not  Only  That,  Mr.  Holder 
Nice  letters!  What  a  joy  to  read 
them.  One  always  feels  that  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  such  letters  are  the  kind  of 
people  one  would  like  to  know.  Here’s 
one  from  the  great  apple  state  of  the 
Northwest  —  Auburn,  Washington. 


C  ELTON  BEENE 
Our  Youngest  State  Champion. 


bristling  with  interesting  and  educa¬ 
tional  things  for  school  musicians.” 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  also 
your  subscription,  Mr.  Holder.  We’ve 
got  some  great  features  planned  for 
coming  issues.  “Better  ’n  better  every 
issue” — that’s  our  motto. 


Trumpeteer!  An’  How! 

Being  the  youngest  boy  ever  to  hold 
a  state  championship  in  cornet  play¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  alert  West  Texan  pic¬ 
tured  on  this  page. 

He  is  C.  Elton  Beene  of  Abernathy, 
12-year-old  son  of  C.  W.  Beene,  band¬ 
master.  Elton  made  the  highest  grade 
in  the  1929  Texas  High  School  Con¬ 
test  and  won  the  right  to  represent 
Texas  in  the  National  Contest  held 
at  Denver. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  think  that 
opportunities  come  only  to  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  larger  cities,  we  wish  to 
tell  you  that  Abernathy  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  about  1200.  Elton’s 
splendid  showing  goes  to  prove  what 
rightly  directed  and  stayed-with  ef¬ 
fort  and  ambition  will  do,  and  we 
hope  other  young  musicians  will  be 
inspired  and  helped  by  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  Elton  plays  for  local  and 
regional  entertainments  and,  as  you 
may  be  sure,  he  is  always  popular. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know,  too,  that 
Elton  is  one  of  us;  a  member  of  the 
N.  S.  B.  &  0.  Assn,  and  a  subscriber 
to  The  School  Musician. 


Mr.  L.  Holder,  school  band  specialist 
and  teacher  there,  says: 

“I  would  like  to  add  my  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  many  I  am  sure 
you  have  already  received  upon  your 
first  issue  of  The  School  Musician. 
It  is  a  brave  step  into  a  new  field  and 
one  which  I  am  sure  is  going  to  be 
received  with  a  right  royal  welcome. 

“I  especially  note  with  pleasure  the 
absence  of  ‘plugging’  for  publishers 
and  other  heavy  advertisers,  which 
seems  to  have  become  the  heavy  duty 
of  all  too  many  of  our  publications 
for  musicians.  I  hope  you  will  always 
find  it  possible  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  set  in  the  October  issue,  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  And  each  issue 


We’U  Like  That 

Rev.  Francis  Sindelar,  O.  S.  B.,  of 
St.  Procopius  (College,  Lisle,  HI.,  sent 
us  three  very  interesting  pictures,  one 
of  the  band  taken  in  the  great  Sol¬ 
diers’  Stadium  in  Chicago;  another, 
marching  down  “Main”  Street  in  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  .and  still  another  taken  in 
Mundelein,  Ill.  They  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  pictures  and  we’re  darned  sor¬ 
ry  they  are  too  small  to  reproduce. 
We’d  like  all  of  you  to  see  them. . 

St.  Procopius  has  a  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  that  does  some  touring  every 
year  and  Rev.  Sindelar  promises  ns  a 
story  some  ^me  soon  of  some  of  the 
interesting  experiences  they  have  had 
on  their  trips.  Then  we  will  surely 
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have  Bome  good  pictures — and  won’t’ 
that  be  great? 


We’re  Trying  Hrtrd,  Brother! 

Oh  yes!  We  have  a  friend  in  Por¬ 
tia,  Ark.  There’s  Henry  Snyder!  He 
wrote  us  the  other  day  to  say: 

“Congratulations  on  the  new  maga¬ 
zine!  It’s  absolutely  packed  full  of 
the  most  helpful  material  relating  to 
music  and  I  look  for  this  art  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  forward  step  in  the  line  of 
progress  because  of  your  efforts.  May 
the  great  work  continue.’’ 


E.  U.  Adams  is  Director  of  the  Hay- 
held  Concert  Band.  He  got  us  in  the 
corner  the  other  day  and  told  us  this 
story:  “Mike  and  his  wife  were  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  street  as  the  wife  spied 
a  Chinese  Laundry  sign.  She  asked 
Mike  what  the  sign  read.  Mike  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  said — 
but  if  he  had  his  flute  there  he  could 
play  it.” 

No — ^there  was  no  blood  shed! 


Give  This  Busy  Boy  a  Greet  Big  Hand 
Hear  Ye!  All  school  musicians  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky.  Charles  Fite 
would  like  to 
have  your  sub¬ 
scription  for 
The  School 
Musician. 
Charles  is  one 
of  our  many 
five-wire  cor¬ 
respondents 
who  is  work¬ 
ing  to  put  his 
school  over  one 
hundred  per 
cent  in  N.  S. 
B.  &  0.  Assn, 
membership 
and  S.  M.  subscription.  We  ought  to 
have  a  correspondent-agent  like  that 
in  every  school.  For  the  faster  our 
subscription  list  grows,  the  faster  we 
can  improve  our  magazine  and  extend 
the  activities  of  our  Association. 

“I  have  just  received  The  School 
Musician  for  Octobe  r,”  writes 
Charles,  “and  desire  to  let  you  know 
that  I  think  it  a  wonderful  magazine 
in  every  way.  Especially  flne  are  the 
piAno  articles  by  Theodora  Troendle. 
Several  of  my  classmates  have  ex¬ 
pressed*  their  delight  with  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  I  hope  to  send  in  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  soon.  Yours  for  a  bigger 
and  better  Shool  Musician.” 


A  Silk  Hat  Subscription 
From  the  Department  of  Music, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn., 
comes  a  letter — short,  but  oh,  how 
sweet.  For — 


Charles  Fite 


Here  Is  an  Idea  You  May  Be  Able  to  Use 


“One  feature  of  the  organization 
of  our  band”  writes  M.  F.  Richards, 
Director  of  the  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
High  School  Band  “is,  I  think,  quite 
unusual  for  a  high  school  band.  We 
have  two  business  managers  who  do 
not  play  instruments  but  who  look 
after  the  management  of  concerts, 
plays,  theatre  benefits,  and  many 
other  functions.  They  are  elected  by 
the  band  members  from  the  student 
body  and  are  always  young  men  who 
are  very  prominent  in  the  life  of  the 
school. 

“It  greatly  helps  the  prestige  of  the 


band  to  have  them  as  members.  I 
should  also  add  that  they  do  a  great 
many  things  for  our  organization  and 
do  them  better  than  I  could  possibly. 
Each  business  manager  is  privileged 
to  wear  a  sweater  with  the  letters 
MANAGER  and  BAND  on  it.  The 
sweater,  incidentally,  is  of  the  very 
best  quality  we  can  get. 

“We  enjoy  The  School  Musician 
very  much  and  hope  you  will  print 
more  and  more  of  special  interest  to 
school  music  students  and  super¬ 
visors.” 


Of  all  the  sweet  words 
’Ere  poemed  or  prosed. 

The  sweetest  are  these : 

“Please  find  enclosed.” 

Mr.  James  R.  Gilette,  Chairman, 
subscribes  for  two  long  years  and 
says:  “Please  accept  my  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations.  Just  received  the  Octo¬ 
ber  copy  of  The  School  Musician 
and  it  makes  good  in  every  page.” 

Mr.  Gilette  is  conductor  of  the 
Carleton  Symphony  Band. 


For  a  Champion 

“Why  there’s 
Charles  Walls! 
HeUo  Charles.” 
Of  course,  if 
you  were  not 
one  of  the  three 
hundred  (and 
then  some)  at 
Interlochen 
last  summer 
you  may  not 
be  so  quick  to 
recognize  this 
picture.  To  you  we  will  explain  and 
introduce  Charles  M.  Walls,  Jr.,  of 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  artist  of  the  flute  and 
the  piccolo.  Charles  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N. 
Y.,  through  his  work  at  Interlochen 


CharUt  Walls,  Jr. 


last  summer.  His  father  writes: 

“I  am  enclosing  one  dollar'  and 
twenty  cents  for  two  subscriptions  to 
The  School  Musician,  one  to  be  sent 
to  Charles  M.  Walls,  623  Susq.  Ave., 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  the  other  to  Cadet 
Charles  M.  Walls,  Jr.,  Manlius  School, 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Box  399.  We  enjoyed 
the  magazine  so  much  we  would  like 
one  ourselves.”  ‘ 


We  have  received  many  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  every  state  in  the  union 
except  two.  Many  have  come  from 
Canada. 


Many  school  superintendents,  col¬ 
lege  libraries  and  prominent  musi¬ 
cians  are  subscribing  to  our  magazine. 
Let’s  all  do  our  part  to  make  it  a 
magazine  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 


Dorothy  Barclay  is  our  correspon¬ 
dent  and- subscription  agent  at  Paw¬ 
nee  City,  Nebr.  Dorothy  plays  in  the 
High  School  Band  "of  that  dty. 


Virginia  L.  (Cotton  sent  in  a  nice 
list  of  subscriptions  from  Table  Rode, 
Nebr.  That’s  great.  August  Hage- 
now  is  band  director  there.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  hundred  per  cent  mem¬ 
bership  in  Nebraska. 
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Prefer  Music  to  Shoveling  Snow 


Remember,  we  can’t  print  your  pic¬ 
ture  if  you  don’t  send  it  in. 


Ivan  E.  Miller,  Band  Director  at 
Delta,  Colo.,  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  The  School  Musician  for  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  has  set  his  goal  for  100  per 
cent  membership.  He  has  already  sent 
in  the  first  list  of  new  members. 


Jos.  Oszuscik  of  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  is  one  of  our  good  correspondent- 
agents.  He  sent  in  twenty-two  new 
members  in  his  first  order.  That’s  a 
good  start.  Promised  to  send  his  pho¬ 
tograph,  but  fiopped  on  that.  Let’s 
hear  from  you,  Joe. 


^  About  Astociution  Pint 

Several  new  members  have  written 
in  about  Association  pins.  We  are 
working  on  a  plan  to  furnish  these 
at  actual  manufacturing  cost  to  our 
members.  But  it  is  our  opinion  that 
these  pins  should  be  adopted  and  worn 
by  the  entire  enrollment  of  any  given 
school,  or  not  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  to  have  a  few  members  of 
a  band  or  orchestra  wearing  pins  and 
the  rest  of  them  not.  We  would  like 
to  have  some  expressions  from  both 
students  and  supervisors  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Richard  Stack  is  our  correspondent- 
agent  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  We 
are  expecting  another  big  list  of  new 
members  from  Richard. 


The  first  large  delegation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  folk  dancers  coming  to  Canada 
will  participate  in  the  festival  before 
starting  on  a  tour  of  Eastern  Canada. 
It  will  comprise  sixteen  dancers,  in¬ 
cluding  Miss  Joan  Sharp,  daughter  of 
the  founder  of  the  revival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  folk  dancing  movement. 

Two  famous  choirs  will  participate 
in  the  Festival,  the  Port  Arthur  Wom¬ 
en's  Choir  and  the  Ottawa  Temple 
Choir.  The  sixteen  dancers  of  the 
English  folk  dance  who  will  perform 
at  the  Toronto  festival  will  also  ap¬ 
pear  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  led 
by  Douglas  Kennedy,  now  director  of 
the  society.  They  are  from  the  main 
body  in  London  and  they  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Clive  Carey,  tenor,  and  Elsie 
Avril,  violinist. 


Of  Interest  to  Every 

Lover  of  German  Music 
Comes  to  our  desk  this  month  from 
Dr.  Richard  Nonnig  of  the  Terraipare 
Office,  Berlin  S.  W.  48,  Wilhelmstrase 
23,  Germany,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  booklets  we  have 
ever  seen  on  German  music  and  com¬ 
position.  It  is  replete  with  rare  pic- 


WORKING  one’s  way  through 
college  has  always  challenged 
the  ingenuity  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  American  student. 
Playing  poker  with  invalids,  giving 
one’s  blood  for  transfusion  and  trick 
fiying  are  a  few  of  the  novel  methods 
that  have  been  used.  Most  means, 
however,  are  far  less  spectacular  and 
diverting.  Shoveling  snow,  stoking  the 
furnace  and  mowing  the  lawn  in  re¬ 
turn  for  room  claims  the  spare  time 
of  most  self-supporting  students. 
“Slinging  hash,"  selling  over  the 
counter  and  from  door  to  door  and  do¬ 
ing  clerical  Work  are  other  well-worn 
routes  to  a  degree. 

Cashing  in  on  musical  talent  and 
ability  to  play  an  instrument  is  an¬ 
other  path  that  is  attracting  more  and 
more  students,  both  men  and  women, 
every  year.  That  it  is  pleasant, 
profitable,  dignified  and  leads  to  worth- 


tures  and  illustrations  and  describes 
well  the  activities  of  the  official  music 
department  which  is  centralizing  the 
musical  relations  between  foreign 
countries  and  Germany. 

“Music  in  Germany”  is  obtainable, 
free  of  charge,  to  readers  of  The 
School  Musician,  save  for  an  inter¬ 
national  reply  coupon  for  postage. 
Address  the  Terramare  Office  direct 
at  the  address  given  above. 


During  the  Ninth  Century  the 
greater  part  of  England  was  wasted 
by  the  Danes,  and  literature  almost 
perished.  The  long  battle  against 
these  invaders  was  lost  in  Northum¬ 
bria,  bat  was  gained  for  a  time  by 
Alfred  the  Great  in  Wessex.  Learning 
changed  its  seat  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  and  as  Whitby  was  the 
cradle  of  English  poetry  in  the  North, 
so  Winchester  became  tbe  seat  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  in  the  South.  Alfred  gath- 


while  personal  contacts,  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this.  While  singing 
in  a  church  choir  or  playing  the  piano 
for  gymnasium  and  dancing  classes 
provides  a  considerable  number  with 
extra  dollars,  by  far  the  majority  of 
students  who  earn  money  with  music 
are  found  in  the  college  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras. 

Out  of  7,238  students  in  these  music 
groups  in  155  colleges  and  universities 
recently  investigated,  1,980  or  27  per 
cent  of  the  entire  group  were  found  to 
be  earning  their  way  through  college 
by  means  of  their  music.  In  some 
small  communities,  opportunities  of 
this  sort  are  rather  scarce  but  in  the 
average  city  students  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  chances  to  play 
for  dances,  theaters,  and  classwork,  to 
teach  and  otherwise  to  turn  their  mu¬ 
sical  training  into  cash. 


ered  scholars  about  him  and  translat¬ 
ed  the  Latin  works  of  Bede,  the 
Chronicles  of  Orosius,  and  added  an 
account  of  the  voyages  of  Others  and 
Wnlfstan.  Many  other  works  were 
added  to  the  English  language  in  Al¬ 
fred’s  time.  At  Winchester  the  king 
took  the  English  tongue  and  made  it 
the  tongue  in  which  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  law,  and  religion  spoke  to  the 
English  people.  He  also  established 
schools  and  wrote  text  books  for  these 
schools,  so  that  every  free-bom  youth 
might  attend  to  his  books  till  he  could 
read  English  writing  perfectly. 


The  man  in  the  fiat  below  met  the 
young  father  in  the  hall  and  asked, 
“Why  doesn't  your  wife  sing  to  the 
baby  when  it  cries?” 

“She  used  to,”  said  the  worried 
father,  “but  the  people  in  the  flat 
above  sent  down  to  tell  us  that  they 
prefer  to  hear  the  baby  cry.” 


We  cennot  s*y,  positively, 
who  orgam^ed  the  first 
school  bend,  but  we  feel 
pretty  certain  that  this  is  the 
first  school  band  these  kid¬ 
dies  ever  organized,  for — 


This  is 


Bud’s  Baby  Band 


A  Little  Story 

By  ANNABEL  MORRIS  BUCHANAN 


The  Baby  Band  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion,  white  uniforms  immacu¬ 
late,  toy  instruments  gleaming. 
The  tiny,  white-clad  director  picked 
up  his  big  megaphone  and  announced 
in  clear,  firm  tones,  “We  will  now 
play  our  Movie-tone  number,  ‘Shadow 
Man’.” 

A  ripple  of  amused  expectancy  ran 
over  the  big  audience.  Twenty  instru¬ 
ments  flashed  as  they  came  to  position. 
Twenty  pairs  of  eager  eyes  were  fo¬ 
cused  upon  their  youthful  director. 
With  baton  motioning  for  attention, 
then  resting  upon  the  music  rack  in 
front  of  him,  the  director — Master 
Arthur  Shelton — waited  until  the 
tiniest  four-year-old  was  ready  with 
her  instrument,  then  gravely  gave  the 
signal  to  the  waiting  accompanist, 
and  they  were  off: 

“  ‘Follow  me  all,  to  Shadow  Land, 

As  fast  as  ever  you  can; 

For  Shadow  Land  leads  to  fairy  land 
That’s  the  song  of  the  Shadow  Man. 

‘Follow  me  all,  follow  me  all 
To  Shadow  Land’,” 
sang  the  Baby  Band.  Then,  blowing 
their  horns,  beating  drums  and  tri¬ 
angles,  shaking  their  tambourines, 
they  played  their  “movie-tone  piece” 
from  beginning  to  end  for  their  home¬ 
town  audience. 

At  the  vociferous  applause  which 
greeted  them,  the  little  director  turned 
on  his  platform,  made  an  impressive 
bow,  then  motioned,  as  any  other  per¬ 
fectly  good  symphony  orchestra  con¬ 
ductor,  for  his  “band”  to  make  the 
same  profound  obeisance  for  their 
share  of  applause. 

Readers,  we  have  introduced  to  you 
Bud’s  Baby  Band  of  Marion,  Virginia, 
and  lately  of  Fox  Films. 


For  our  Baby  Band  is  rapidly  ac¬ 
quiring  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
During  the  few  short  months  of  its 
existence,  under  the  director  of  Mrs. 
Rosalind  Peery  Killinger,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  part  in  many  com¬ 
munity  programs,  have  been  invited 
to  give  concerts  in  neighboring  towns, 
have  been  wrritten  up  in  Musical 
America  state  papers,  have  joined  the 
Virginia  and  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  and  have  Anally  invaded 
the  movies. 

Early  in  December,  1928,  camera 
men  from  the  Fox  Film  Company  ar¬ 
rived  in  Marion  and  took  a  mcvie-tone 
picture  of  the  children  playing,  and 
then  singing,  “Shadow  Man.”  And 
Mr.  F.  R.  Nelson,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Richmond,  Virginia,  is 
again  bringing  representatives  of  both 
Fox  and  Pathe  News  Reels  to  Marion, 
for  another  picture  of  the  band. 

Bud’s  Baby  Band  is  composed  of 
children  ranging  from  four  to  seven 
years.  Some  of  these  are  Mrs.  Killin- 
ger’s  pupils  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  grammar  school;  some 
are  her  former  primary  pupils;  and 
a  few  are  below  school  age. 

Although  the  members  of  the  band 
enjoy  Mieir  work,  it  is  real  work.  Mrs. 
Killinger  trains  them  every  day  after 
school  hours,  to  sing  and  to  play  with 
their  toy  instruments,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  take  turns  in  “directing.” 


“We  are  working  for  a  piano  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Killinger,  in  talking  to  her 
pupils.  “At  present  we  have  no  piano 
to  practice  with,  so  we  are  getting  up 
another  concert  to  give  here  in  Marion 
and  to  take  to  other  towns  that  have 
asked  to  hear  the  band,  to  help  us 
raise  money  for  our  piano. 

“We  are  working  on  some  costume 
dances  too,”  she  went  on,  “something 
like  the  ‘Dance  of  the  Flowers’  and 
‘Indian  Dance’  we  had  in  our  flrst 
concert.  We  may  have  an  older  reader 
to  assist  us,  but  the  children  will  give 
most  of  the  program  themselves.  We 
have  bought  our  instruments  and 
uniforms  now — ^but  we  do  need  that 
piano!” 

We  hope  they  will  get  it!  They 
seem  to  have  a  variety  of  instruments 
— ^their  list  includes  saxophones,  baby 
saxophones,  trombones,  clarinets,  cor¬ 
nets  (all  toy  instruments,  of  course) ; 
and  megaphones,  drums,  tambourines, 
cymbfds  and  triangles.  But  the  piano 
is  “the  compulsory,”  as  the  darkies 
say. 

The  Marion  Rotary  Clnb,  some¬ 
what  disconeemed  at  finding  screen 
celebrities  in  their  midst,  have  voted 
to  sponsor  the  Baby  Band.  Whether 
they  mean  financial  or  moral  support, 
time  will  tell!  At  any  rate,  we  hope 
it  will  be  adequate  enough  to  have 
some  effect  on  that  piano. 

Meanwhile,  here’s  to  Bud’s  Baby 
Band — ^may  they  have  a  successful 
trip  to  Shadow  Land! 
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GREETINGS!  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  my  class  of  dreamers  is 
growing  and  I  am  getting 
more  and  more  interesting  letters  every 
month.  From  this  I  have  selected  the 
following  to  answer  in  these  columns 
because  I  believe  these  are  of  greatest 
general  interest.  Here  is  one  from 
very  near  by. 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

As  a  member  of  a  drum  corps,  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  the 
rudiments  of  drumming.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  a  little  information 
on  this  subject,  and  tell  me  how  many 
rudimental  beats  there  are. 

L.  W.H 

Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Rudiments,  like  the  scales,  are  nec¬ 
essary  and  are  used  by  those  who 
know  and  appreciate  them  as  such. 
The  rudiments  of  drumming  are  abso¬ 
lutely  basic  and  are  the  foundation  of 
perfect  control.  Beware  of  the  easy 
method  which  teaches  one  stick  drum¬ 
ming,  and  the  reason  given  is  “That 
the  right  hand  is  the  natural  work¬ 
ing  hand.”  What  would  be  the  result 
if  boxers,  typists,  jugglers  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  only  trained  their 
right  hand?  Rudiments  teach  the  use 
of  both  hands  to  be  able  to  play  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  play  equally  as  well 
with  either. 

There  are  many  drummers  who  do 
not  realize  the  value  and  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  rudiments. 
They  are  under  the  impression  that 


More  About 


How  to 


Drum 


ANDREW  V.  SCOTT 


Have  you  some  drumming  problem?  Mr.  Scott 
will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  throuj^  this 
department  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  As 
Muter  of  Percussion  and  Director  of  Field  Music 
in  one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  music  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  is  well  qualified  to  give  you  authoritative 
advice. 


rudiments  were  intended  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  drummer — ^that  is,  the  drummer 
of  ’61  who  had  to  play  the  various 
calls  and  signals,  and  perform  duties 
of  a  military  nature  on  the  drums. 

To  begin  with,  our  first  drummers 
were  military  men,  and  their  duty  was 
of  a  military  nature,  they  were  not 
required  to  study  music,  but  instead 
a  drum-major  was  appointed  to  teach 
these  drummers  the  army  routine. 
This  knowledge  was  gained  in  a  sort 
of  “parrot  fashion.” 

Drum  Major  Potter  of  the  Gold- 
stream  Guards  was  the  first  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  a  system  that  could  be 
used  throughout  the  army;  so  in  1815 
he  submitted  his  book  “Instructions 
for  beating  the  drum  by  note,”  which 
also  contained  “Instructions  for  the 
Fife.” 

On  December  28th,  1816,  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  order  was  issued  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Gommander-in- 
Chief : 

“The  mode  of  instructions  for  drum 
and  fife  practiced  in  the  Goldstream 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  having 
been  referred  to  several  regriments  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  be  attended  with  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  reports  which  have  been 
received  appearing  satisfactory,  the 
Gommander-in-Ghief,  with  a  view  to 
assimilating  the  respective  “Galls”  and 
“Beats”  throughout  the  several  rai¬ 
ments  of  infantry,  is  pleased  to  com¬ 
mand  that  the  system  of  instruction 


for  the  drum  and  fife  introduced  by 
Drum  Major  Potter  of  the  Goldstream 
Guards,  shall  be  considered  the  estab¬ 
lished  system,  and  be  adopted  accor¬ 
dingly.” 

The  following  comprise  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  rudiments  now  in  use: 


Long  Roll 
Five  stroke  roll 
Seven  stroke  roll 
Nine  stroke  roll 
Eleven  stroke  roll 
Thirteen  stroke  roll 
Fifteen  stroke  roll 
Flam 
Rough 
Single  Drag 
Double  Drag 
Half  Drag 
Full  Drag 
Single  Ratamacue 
Double  Ratamacue 
Treble  Ratamacue 
Tap  Rough 
Flamacue 
Flamapoo 
Flam  Accent  No.  1 
Flam  Accent  No.  2 
Single  Paradiddle 
Double  Paradiddle 
Flam  Paradiddle 
Drag  Paradiddle. 


The  Art  of  Drumming  by  Sanford 
A.  Moeller  contains  all  of  these  rudi¬ 
ments  besides  the  complete  duties  of 
the  drummer. 


(Continued  on  pagre  S8) 
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(Continued  from  pace  12) 
been  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
the  Rockford  High  School  bands. 

Another  blood  tingrling  experience 
was  at  Atlantic 
City  in  1920  when 
the  R.  H.  S.  Band 
played  six  num¬ 
bers  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Ball.  Other 
bands  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  limit¬ 
ed  to  one  number. 

The  R.H.S.Band 
played  three  pro¬ 
gram  numbers 
and  three  encores. 

That  thrill  may 
come  under  the 
classification  of 
plain  vanity,  but 
the  boys  got  a 
kick  out  of  it  just 
the  same. 

On  the  way  to 
Atlantic  City  for 
that  event,  the 
band  took  a  Sun¬ 
day  stop-over  in 
Philadelphia  as 
the  guest  of  the 
Rotarians  of  that 
city.  When  the 
boys  got  back  to 
Rockford  they  received  two  momentos 
of  their  trip  that  have  remained  since 
among  the  treasures  of  the  school: 
one,  a  silver  loving  cup  from  the 
Philadelphia  Rotarians  as  an  expres- 
.sion  of  appreciation  of  their  visit;  the 
other,  a  letter — ^just  a  letter,  but  it 
meant  so  much — from  the  Manager  of 
the  hotel  where  the  boys  had  stopped 
in  Atlantic  City.  It  read,  in  part:  “In 
all  of  my  twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  the  hotel  business,  fifteen  years 
here  in  Atlantic  City  and  ten  years 
in  the  finest  hotels  in  New  York,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
host  to  such  a  well  behaved  group  of 
little  gentlemen  as  the  Rockford  High 
Sehool  band.’’ 

Now,  the  Rockford  Senior  band  has 
eighty  players  and  each  of  the  two 
Junior  High  bands  contain  about  the 
same  number. 

Up  to  about  six  or  seven  years  ago 
the  equipment  was  earned  by  the  band 
through  concerts  and  parades.  Since 
that  time  the  Board  of  Education  has 
furnished  the  instruments  and  the 
band  has  provided  the  library  and 
uniforms — all  with  the  sponsorship  of 
some  local  club,  business  men  and 
other  organizations.  The  American 
Business  Club  is  at  present  and  has 
been  for  four  years  the  official  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  band.  Rockford  does  not 
require  that  its  bandsmen  take  indi¬ 
vidual  private  lessons.  “Some  few  take 


private  lessons  at  their  own  sugges¬ 
tion,’’  explains  Mr.  Haight,  “but  the 
aim  has  been  that  the  school  give  the 
most  it  can  through  group  instruction 
which  after  all,  is 
a  f  a  c  to  r  which 
helps  to  build 
men.  Learning  to 
work  together 
and  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost  has  dis- 
tinct  advantages 
to  most  boys  of 
an  industrial  com¬ 
munity.  The  pol¬ 
icy  has  proven 
warranted  here. 

“Those  who 
have  followed  up 
band  work  since 
graduation,  have 
in  mostcases, 
done  so  without 
further  instruc¬ 
tion.  Instruments, 
in  the  main,  are 
furnished  by  the 
school  at  the  pres- 
ent  time.  The 
Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  takes  a  liber¬ 
al  view  and  every 
boy  partaking  of 
the  advantages 
thus  afforded  appreciates  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“Back  in  1907  the  original  band 
started  as  an  extra;  outside  of  school 
hours  time  was  used  for  practice  and 
the  instructor  had  a  fair  load  of  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  to  teach  every  day. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
time  of  one  instructor  is  spent  on  the 
band  and  of  course,  better  results  are 
expected  from  this  change. 

“Local  interest  and  pride  might  per¬ 
mit  a  book  on  ‘our  band’  for  the  hub 
of  the  universe  sticks  up  visibly  from 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 
Whatever  its  status,  it’s  ‘our  band’ 
and  America  is  making  progress 
through  the  aid  of  high  school  bands. 
The  band  is  a  big  factor  in  school  and 
community  life  and  bids  fair  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  role  for  some  time  to 
come.’’ 


Radio  Success 

AM  ERICA  is,  indeed,  the  land  of 
f\  opportunity,  as  more  than  one 
-L  M-  immigrant  boy  and  girl  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  made  the  most  of.  Take 
Michael  Weiner,  orchestral  supervisor 
and  staff  violinist  at  WBAL,  Balti¬ 
more,  for  instance. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  little  brown¬ 
eyed  boy  came  to  America  from  his 
home  in  Vilna,  Poland.  There  were 


JOHN  T.  HAIGHT 

who  believes  he  organized  the  first 
School  Band,  in  Rockford,  in  1907 


seven  brothers  and  sisters  and  an  on¬ 
looker,  glimpsing  the  little  family 
group  as  they  stood  huddled  together 
on  the  deck  of  the  big  steamer  while 
it  docked  at  Ellis  Island,  could  scarcely 
have  helped  but  wonder  what  the  New 
World  held  in  its  lap  for  these  little 
strangers.  Apparently,  however, 
around  the  youngest  one  in  the  group 
the  opportunity  was  already  hovering, 
proving  a  little  later  in  this  case  to 
be  a  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  who 
became  interested  in  the  little  Rus¬ 
sian’s  extraordinary  musical  talent 
and  arranged  for  the  boy’s  musical 
education  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Baltimore. 

From  then  the  question  of  a  career 
for  the  little  erstwhile  immigrant  boy 
was  settled,  and  his  beloved  violin  be¬ 
came  his  constant  companion.  He  be¬ 
came  very  well  known  locally  in  musi¬ 
cal  circles.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  is  now, 
concert-meister  of  that  symphonic 
group. 

A  short  while  after  WBAL  came  on 
the  air  in  November,  192E,  Frederick 
R.  Huber,  director  of  the  big  Baltimore 
station,  looking  about  him  to  secure 
the  best  talent  in  the  city  for  the  new 
station’s  staff,  appointed  Michael 
Weiner  staff  violinist  and  orchestral 
supervisor,  to  have  charge  of  various 
orchestral  groups  and  programs.  Under 
Mr.  Hubert’s  supervision,  he  organized 
the  WBAL  String  Quartet,  a  chamber 
music  group;  the  WBAL  Ensemble,  an 
instrumental  trio;  “The  Calvertons,’’ 
WBAL’s  salon  orchestra,  and  the 
WBAL  Dinner  Orchestra.  Mr.  Weiner 
conducts  all  of  these  musical  units,  and 
in  addition  he  frequently  appears  on 
the  'air  as  soloist  and  in  obligato 
work. 

True  to  his  racial  instincts,  Mr. 
Weiner  says  he  has  “always  loved 
music”  and  about  16  years  ago  he 
started  to  collect  various  violin,  or¬ 
chestra  and  other  instrumental  works 
and  he  has  now  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  musical  libraries  in  Maryland. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  musical  selec¬ 
tions,  including  concertos,  violin  solos, 
suites,  overtures,  marches,  valses, 
trios,  quartets,  musical  comedy  num¬ 
bers,  instrumental  ballads,  intermez¬ 
zos  and  other  works,  now  occupy  an 
entire  room  and  are  filed  in  compart¬ 
ments  that  reach  from  fioor  to  ceiling. 

Because  he  feels  that  no  one  mak¬ 
ing  music  his  life  work  should  ever 
stop  studying,  Mr.  Weiner  is  now 
coaching  with  Mischa  Misehakoff, 
concert-master  of  the  Philadephia  Or¬ 
chestra  and  notably,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  violinists  of  the  day. 


Tone  -  thinking 

What  it  means  to  the  Voice 

By  FRANZ  PROSCHOWSKI 


VOICE,  singing  or  speaking,  is  a 
gift — so  is  its  correct  use.  A 
gift  that  goes  with  the  voice. 
Man-made  methods  separate  the 
voice  from  its  perfect  usage.  The 
solution  to  all  vocal  problems  is  the 
ability  to  think  logically,  a  release 
from  the  numerous  illusions.  To  speak 
or  to  sing  is  to  express  the  mind.  This 
is  alloted  only  to  the  human  being. 
This  is  a  philosophy  in  itself,  worthy 
of  the  deepest  study. 

Since  the  voice  is  merely  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mind  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  mental  side  of  our 
art  of  singing  must  predominate  over 
the  physical.  No  two  pupils  are  alike 
and  the  difference  in  concept  of  sing¬ 
ing  can  first  be  observed  when  the 
student  sings.  Later,  we  find  mental 
understanding  and  contact  with  our 
students,  and,  accordingly,  we  admin¬ 
ister  our  knowledge  as  the  pupil  ad¬ 
vances  and  understands  or  learns  to 
hear  keener  the  subtle  differences  that 
go  to  make  perfect  singing. 

The  most  neglected  part  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  that  I  encounter  is 
the  lack  of  hearing  vowel  forms  or 
perfect  diction.  Pure  vowels  are  as 
necessary  to  a  singer  as  correct  draw¬ 
ing  is  to  a  painter.  His  painting  will 
never  get  out  of  mediocrity  with  un¬ 
proportionate  drawing.  To  our  vocal 
artists  still  more  so;  because  diction, 
the  backbone  of  all  in  our  art  of  sing¬ 
ing,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  reach¬ 
ing  perfection;  this  more  so  today 
than  ever. 

Therefore,  all  teachers,  artists  and 
students  should  remember  that  perfect 
diction,  beautiful  inspired  singing,  un¬ 
tiring  throats,  production  refiecting 
the  most  subtle  moods  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  qualifications  that  prove  a 
perfect  art,  easy  to  obtain,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  taught  to  understand  the  indis¬ 
putable  fundamental  truth  in  the  use 
of  the  human  voice.  This  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  an  absolute  understanding 
of  nature’s  laws.  The  key  to  these 
wonderful  attainments  in  our  art  of 
singii^  is  ability  to  simplify,  never  to 
complicate.  All  must  co-ordinate  in 
one  word  "tone-thinldng."  Those  who 
underirtand  the  great  and  deeper 
meaning  of  this  word  *‘tone4hinking’* 
have  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  last¬ 


ing  vocal  art.  The  training  of  “tone¬ 
thinking”  is  equivalent  to  training  the 
painter  or  sculptor  to  recognize  per¬ 
fect  form  proportion  and  perspective. 


Hmvt  you  encountered  voice  difficulties 
that  you  cannot  overcome?  Tell  your 
regrets  to  this  vocal  instructor.  He  will 
answer  your  qsustions  in  this  department 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  singer  must  hear  with  absolute 
keeness  the  purity  of  sound  form  or 
vowels. 

If  we  realize  that  all  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  languages  in  the  world  are 
constructed  of  nine  definite  vowel 
forms,  found  between  the  extreme  e 
and  u — e  like  eel,  u  ooze,  we  may 
realize  the  tremendous  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  these  vowel  sounds  the  com¬ 
posite  vowel  forms  for  the  umlaut 
vowels  in  French,  German  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages.  Our  composite 
sounds  of  vowels  is  found  between  e 
and  u  and  we  are  astounded  to  realize 
that  all  of  the  world's  languages  have 
the  same  vowels  found  between  e  to  u 
and  then  find  that  e  and  u  are  the 
least  understood  vowels,  the  most 
neglected  vowels  amongst  English 
speaking  people.  Then  we  may  realize 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  English 
people  have  in  learning  to  use  their 
voices  perfectly.  A  few  with  phe¬ 
nomenal  instinctive  talents  to  sing 


succeed.  Of  the  students,  very  few 
reach  perfection.  This  is  usually  for 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers. 

Artists,  students  and  teachers 
should  understand  and  realize  that 
purity  of  "sound  form”  or  vowels  are 
the  only  tangible  and  indisputable 
primary  factors  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 
A  pure  vowel  means  perfectly  adjust¬ 
ed  vocal  organs.  Sound  is  for  the  ear 
and  judged  and  corrected  through  the 
ear.  Singing  should  be  like  a  well- 
written  letter,  in  a  perfect  character¬ 
istic,  easily  read  handwriting.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  writer  and  not  like 
the  usual  singing  that  we  hear — an 
artificial  product  without  beauty, 
grace,  character  or  expression — ^just 
so  much  meaningless  sound. 

Are  You  Looking  Forward 

to  Shniliar  Accomplishments? 

Franz  C.  Bornschein  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  been  awarded  the  $100 
prize  offered  by  the  Swift  &  Company 
Male  Chorus  for  the  best  musical  set¬ 
ting  to  the  poem,  “Outward  Bound,” 
by  Catherine  Parmenter. 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Chorus,  and  it  is  the 
third  time  in  that  period  that  Mr. 
Bornschein,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  composers  in  the  United  States, 
has  won  it,  his  previous  successful 
entries  having  been  one  for  “The 
Four  Winds”  in  1921  and  “The  Sea” 
in  1923. 

The  judges  also  gave  honorable 
mention  to  Abram  Moses  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  and  Gustave  Mehner 
of  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Walter  Keller,  H.  T.  Fitzsim- 
sons,  and  D.  A.  Clippinger,  the  last 
named  being  the  conductor  of  the 
Male  Chorus,  were  the  judges. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the 
setting  is  expected  to  be  given  at  Or¬ 
chestra  Hall,  Chicago,  on  March  6, 
1930,  when  Claire  Dux  will  be  the 
guest  artist. 

If  happiness  exists, 

I’ve  found  it — 

A  half  a  mince  pie 
With  a  boy  around  it. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  Little 

Music  Master’s 

Classroom 

See  the  Questions  on  Page  3 
Read  this  Page 


sic,  or  simple  melody,  and  also  of  the 
development  of  notation.  The  labori¬ 
ous  strivings  by  which  the  14  ecclesi¬ 
astical  modes  were  evolved,  from  the 
complicated  system  of  the  Greek 
mathematical  music  cover  many  cen¬ 
turies,  ending  with  the  12th  or  13th. 
The  final  selection  of  the  modes  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  major  and  minor 
took  place  only  after  several  more 
centuries  of  scientific  and  artistic 
demonstrations.  Not  until  the  time  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  early  in  the 
18th  century,  do  we  find  a  compromise 
on  the  pitch  of  tones,  the  so-called 
tempered  system,  determined  upon. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  established  the  association 
of  related  keys  (which  is  the  chief 
means  of  attaining  unity  and  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  perfect  form) .  This  enabled 
Emanuel  Bach  to  sketch,  for  the  great 
masters  of  the  classic  period  which 
followed,  the  outlines  of  the  sonata 
form. 

The  contrapuntist  traces  his  art 
from  the  tentative  efforts  to  descent 
with  rile  ecclesiastical  song  in  the  11th 
century,  through  that  whole  genus  of 
polyphonic  music,  which  was  develop¬ 
ed  to  such  high  perfection  between 
the  14th  and  the  18th  century.  The 
descantus  consisted  in  the  trick  of 
placing  a  popular  melody  against  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  songs,  both  to  be 
song  together.  In  this  device  and  the 
subsequently  developed  polyphonic 
music,  we  find  the  musical  paradlel  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  during  which 
the  laity  gradually  and  with  difficulty 
asserted  their  independence.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  chant  can  be  discerned 
the  dominating  "ego”  of  the  ruling 
power,  to  which  the  people  echoed  in 
humility  and  subjection.  In  the  des- 
cantus,  in  which  the  populace  dared  to 
combine  a  rather  "slippery”  song 
with  the  songs  of  the  Church,  is  re¬ 
vealed  the  first  indication  of  defiance 
and  derision  of  power,  which  finally 
led  to  complete  emancipation. 

Nor  was  music  itself  free  from 
servility,  for,  according  to  early  tra- 
(Contlnued  on  page  44) 


Early  Music 

As  here  presented,  such  discussion 
treats  the  major  arts,  beginning  with 
music,  which  meets  the  widest  appre¬ 
ciation  among  the  people.  From  the 
early  19th  century,  this  art  has  been 
progressively  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  its  course  having  been  directed 
by  Germans  as  instrumentalists  and 
largely  by  Italians  as  interpreters  of 
opera  and  teachers  of  voice.  Within 
this  period,  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  in  the  Middle  West,  there 
have  been  developed  musical  centers 
of  great  importance,  with  the  result 
that  today  New  York  offers,  during  a 
single  season,  richer  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  newest  works  of  all 
schools  and  a  larger  number  of  the 
best  artists  of  all  nationalities  than 
any  other  capital  of  the  world. 

Early  Trends  of  Development 

Of  the  musical  theory  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  we  know  very  little  by  direct 
evidence.  But  Pythagoras,  the  founder 
of  the  mathematical  musical  system  of 
the  Greeks,  was  a  scholastic  and  cul¬ 
tural  disciple  of  the  old  Egyptian 
priests.  This  fact  leads  to  the  logical 
deduction  that  the  salient  features  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines  were  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  older  land  of  culture. 

Other  lines  of  investigation  have 
established  beyond  a  doubt  that  a 
fundamental  connection  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  music  system  and 
that  of  Pythagoras,  a  relationship 
which  is  pointedly  corroborated  by 
many  analogies.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
scales  were  used  in  ancient  Greece, 
especially  the  pentatonic,  “five-toned,” 
C,  D,  F,  G,  A,  C  and  E,  F,  A,  B,  C,  E. 
The  most  used  closing  phrase,  GED, 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  also 
found  in  the  epitaph  of  Seikilos,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1883  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Japanese  tritone  succession,  B,  A,  F, 
E,  was  very  popular  among  the 
Greeks,  as  is  proved  by  the  famous 
“Apollo  Hymn”  unearthed  at  Delphi 
in  1893.  Further  than  this,  the  favor¬ 
ite  minor  scales  of  the  Greeks,  E,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  D,  E,  F,  G,  A, 


B,  C,  D  (with  the  whole  steps  between 
7  and  8)  are  also  the  fundamental 
series  for  many  Japanese  folk  songs. 

Tradition  credits  Fuhsi,  the  father 
of  old  Chinese  philosophy,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  two  strong  overtones, 
the  octave  and  the  fifth,  leading  to 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  series  of  fifths, 

C,  G,  D,  A,  E.  The  transposition  of 
these  tones  into  contiguous  positions 
within  one  octave  resulted  in  the  scale 
C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  in  which  our  4th  and 
7th  steps  are  missing.  Mystic  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  figure  5  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  Fuhsi  and 
his  followers  restricted  the  number  of 
fifths  to  only  five.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  narrative,  Fuhsi  doubt¬ 
less  obtained  his  knowledge  from  In¬ 
dia,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pythagoras,  2,000  years  later,  gained 
his  from  Egypt.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  pentatonic  scale  of  the 
Chinese  is  also  the  scale  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish;  it  is  found  in  Assyria, 
Egypt,  among  the  Jews,  in  Java,  Su¬ 
matra,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea, 
and  among  certain  tribes  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Indians. 

The  Chinese  did  not  stop  at  the 
pentatonic  scales.  Not  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  however,  did  Prince  Tsai  Yu 
introduce  the  missing  4th  and  7th 
steps  during  the  14th  century  B.  C. 
According  to  Fuhsi’s  S3^metrical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fifths,  these  missing 
steps  were  explained  as  prefixed  and 
affixed  tones:  F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B. 
A  rearrangement  of  these  tones  with¬ 
in  one  octave  produced  the  scale  F, 
G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  According  to 
our  system  this  is  equivalent  to  the 
F  major  scale  with  the  chromatically 
raised  4th  step. 

Three  Periods  of  Growth 

Music  may  be  said  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  three  periods  of  development.  A 
review  of  the  epoch  of  antiquity  is  a 
history  of  the  scale  and  one  part  mu¬ 
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The  American  Fretted  League 

A  Special  Department  for  Fret  Players 


Fretted  Instruments 
in  the 

Public  Schools 

By  CLAUD  C  ROWDEN 

Fretted  instruments  are  npw 
more  popular  in  the  public 
schools  than  ever  before.  The 
younger  generation  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  a  fretted  instrument  is 
the  most  practical  stringed  musical  in¬ 
strument  to  play.  There  is  justly  a 
good  reason  why  this  is  a  fact.  First 
let  us  enlighten  those  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  word  “fretted”  when 
applied  to  musical  instruments. 

Any  stringed  musical  instrument 
that  has  frets  (small  wires)  inlaid  in 
the  finger-board  at  half -step  intervals, 
is  called  a  fretted  instrument.  This 
makes  the  fingering  of  notes  easier 
to  learn,  and  better  tones  can  be 
secured  by  the  beginner  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  on  a  smooth  finger¬ 
board.  The  violin  has  a  smooth  fin¬ 
ger-board,  and  requires  a  great 
amount  of  study  and  diligent  practice 
to  secure  perfect  tones.  The  student 
on  a  fretted  instrument  is  able  to 
produce  a  fairly  good  tone  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  studies.  Class 
work  is  more  enjoyable,  because  there 
are  not  so  many  discordant  sounds 
that  are  so  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  Banjo  has  become  the  most 
popular  member  of  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  family,  and  is  well  worth  the 
time  one  may  devote  in  ledtming  to 
play  it  well.  Some  banjos  have  a  range 
of  four  octaves,  and  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist,  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
music  of  the  highest  standard,  it  is  a 
great  solo  and  orchestra  instrument, 
and  has  a  big  commercial  value  if  one 
wishes  to  make  it  so.  No  regular  or¬ 
chestra  is  complete  now  without  a 
banjo.'  The  time  is  not  very  far  away, 
when  we  will  see  a  complete  banjo 
choir  in  the  legitimate  orchestra. 


The  School  Mundan  pub- 
Ushes  more  news,  more  pic¬ 
tures,  more  articles  of  genuine 
helpful  value  to  the  fretted 
instrument  player,  than  any 
other  publication  of  equal 
importance. 

For  One  Dollar,  you  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  A,  F, 
L,;  a  reader  of  this,  its  official 
magadne,  for  one  year  and 
get  a  beautiful  gold  emblem 
pm  which  you  ~  will  enjoy 
wearing,  MaU  a  dollar  today 
if  you  want  to  be  identified 
with  this  movement  to  bring 
fretted  instrument  instruction 
into  the  schools. 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
banjos  in  the  banjo  family.  The  Ten¬ 
or-Banjo  is  the  most  popular,  owing 
to  it  being  used  so  extensively  in  the 
modern  orchestra,  and  being  tuned  in 
fifths  like  the  viola,  violinists  found 
they  could  play  the  tenor-banjo  with 
very  little  study,  and  fill  the  great 
demand  for  a  banjo  in  the  orchestra 
where  it  is  used  mostly  as  a  rhythm 
instrument.  It  is  also  used  in  playing 
contra-melodies,  and  the  better  grade 
player  introduces  a  solo  with  orches¬ 
tra  accompaniment  occasionally. 

A  well  organized  banjo  orchestra 
(sometimes  called  a  Banjo  Band) 
should  have,  Mandolin-Banjos,  Tenor- 
Banjos,  Plectrum-Banjos,  Regular 
(five  stringed)  Banjos,  Cello-Banjos, 
Guitar-Banjos  and  Bass-Banjos  or 
Mando-Bass.  Other  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  Mandolins,  Mandolas, 
Mandocellos,  and  Guitars,  Harps  and 
a  Piano  will  aid  greatly.  The  Ukulele 
and  Ukulele-Banjo  add  very  little  to 
the  tonal  value  of  an  orchestra. 

The  Mandolin-Banjo  is  tuned  in 


fifths,  like  the  violin  or  Mandolin.  It 
is  used  in  the  orchestra  as  a  soprano 
voice  or  lead.  Alto  parts  called  obli¬ 
gato  or  second  mandolin,  and  some¬ 
times  Tenor  parts  called  third  Mando¬ 
lin-Banjo  are  written. 

The  Tenor-Banjo  tuned  in  fifths  like 
the  Viola,  or  Mandola,  is  the  tenor 
voice  of  the  orchestra.  As  many  as 
four  different  parts  are  written  for 
it.  Solo,  Alto,  Tenor  and  chords. 

The  Cello-Banjo  like  the  Violin- 
cello  or  Mando-cello,  is  tuned  in  fifths 
an  octave  below  the  Tenor-Banjo.  The 
voice  of  the  Cello-Banjo  is  Baritone. 
It  is  used  in  playing  melody  and  coun¬ 
ter  themes. 

The  Bass-Banjo  like  the  Mando- 
Bass  and  Bass-Viol  are  toned  in  fifths 
and  is  the  Bass  voice  of  the  orchestra. 

In  the  above  we  have  the  complete 
string  quintet,  for  which  there  is  no 
end  of  good  music  published.  It  is 
possible  to  play  any  of  the  music  used 
by  bowed  (vidin  family)  instruments. 

The  Plectrum-Banjo  has  a  longer 
neck  than  the  Tenor-Banjo,  and  is 
tuned  in  thirds  and  fifths,  its  voice  is 
tenor.  Melody,  counter  themes  and 
chord  parts  are  written  for  this  in¬ 
strument. 

Then  Regular-Banjo  has  five 
strings,  tuned  in  thirds  and  fifths, 
the  short  (fifth)  string  is  tuned  an 
octave  above  the  third  string.  This 
instrument  may  be  played  with  the 
fingers  or  a  plectrum.  Solo,  obligato 
and  chord  parts  are  written. 

The  Guitaf-Banjo  is  tuned  like  the 
regular  standard  guitar.  It  has  both 
a  tenor  and  baritone  voice.  It  is  an 
excellent  instrument  upon  which  solos 
and  chords  are  played,  it  gives  good 
tonal  balance  to  the  orchestra. 

Tympani,  Traps,  and  Drums,  as 
well  as  reed  instruments  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Banjo  Orchestra. 

The  many  different  kinds  of  banjos 
tuned  at  a  different  pitch,  gives  the 
Banjo  Orchestra  a  tone  color  all  its 
own. 

The  organizer  of  a  fretted  instru- 
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Mr.  Clmud  C.  Rowden  with  one  of  his  Bonjo  Closses, 


merit  orchestra  will  find  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  in  securing  the 
proper  tonal  balance.  All  inexperi¬ 
enced  players  want  to  play  the  lead 
part.  Players  must  be  educated  to 
play  in  ensemble.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  properly  graded  studies 
are  used. 

Every  music  teacher  knows  the 
average  beginner  does  not  want  to 
Learn  how  to  play.  He  just  wants 
to  Play.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
a  person  will  work  “his  head  off”  at 
a  Game,  no  matter  what  exertion  is 
required,  and  the  effort  is  not  be¬ 
grudged  if  it  bringrs  the  worker  some 
Fun. 

One  great  difficulty  with  the  begin¬ 
ner  is  that  he  has  a  preconceived  idea 
that  music  study  and  practice  involve 
labor  and  drudgery. 

The  teacher  who  successfully  “ca¬ 
mouflages”  the  actual  work  required 
to  pass  through  the  elementary  stages 
of  music  study,  so  that  the  pupil 
thinks  he  is  playing  all  the  time,  is 
sure  to  accomplish  better  results  than 
the  teacher  who  gives  out  lessons  in 
the  form  of  exercises  and  scales  to  the 
beginner.  We  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  advocate  the  elimination  of 
scales  and  exercises,  any  more  than 


the  doctor  advocates  elimination  of 
the  pill. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  dread 
of  work  involved  and  fear  of  failure 
are  the  two  greatest  obstacles  that 
must  be  overcome  before  a  pupil  can 
enter  upon  his  music  study  whole¬ 
heartedly.  . 

The  task  of  teaching  must  be  sim¬ 
plified.  First,  by  giving  the  rudiments 
of  music  and  technical  exercises  in  the 
form  of  very  tuneful  melodies.  Second, 
by  furnishing  these  melodies  in  ensem¬ 
ble  form  so  that  each  instrument  is 
provided  with  two  parts  caving  the 
teachers  opportunity  to  train  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  very  first  lesson  in  both 
solo  and  orchestra  playing. 

In  my  school  work  I  have  an  ele¬ 
mentary  orchestra  using  all  the  fret¬ 
ted  instruments  mentioned  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  They  are  placed  in  sections 
like  the  regular  orchestra.  When  play¬ 
ers  of  this  orchestra  are  sufficiently 
advance,  they  are  advanced  into 
either  the  Chicag^o  Banjo  Orchestra 
or  The  Chicago  Mandolin  Orchestra. 
In  these  advanced  orchestras  the  high¬ 
est  standard  music  is  studied. 

At  a  recent  concert,  the  Banjo  Or¬ 
chestra  played  the  Zampa  Overture, 


and  other  selections  of  the  same 
standard. 

The  Chicago  Mandolin  Orchestra 
has  successfully  played  The  Unfinish¬ 
ed  Symphony  of  Shubert’s,  The  Nut¬ 
cracker  Suite  by  Tschaikowsky,  Noc¬ 
turne  No.  3  by  Listz,  and  many  other 
high  grade  compositions  of  the  old 
masters.  I  mention  this  merely  to 
show  that  music  of  the  better  grade 
can  be  successfully  rendered  on  the 
fretted  instruments. 

Music  publishers  have  published  all 
the  standard  overtures  and  other  high 
grade  music  for  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  orchestras.  Many  thousands  of 
good  original  selections  have  been 
composed  and  published  for  the  fret¬ 
ted  instruments.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  music  to  be  had  if  one  wishes 
to  seek  it. 

Having  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
the  study  and  development  of  the 
fretted  instruments,  and  being  locat¬ 
ed  in  Chicago,  the  greet  music  center 
of  America,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
in  “fretted”  circles.  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  “frets”  have  come  to  their 
own.  They  are  the  music  pals  of  the 
nation. 
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Is  the  Banjo  Worth  While? 

Bjr  Jo*.  Cnnwinrino 


On*  of  Mr.  Consentino’t  Banjo  Classes. 


Since  my  childhood  days,  I  have  had 
a  keen  interest  in  fretted  instru¬ 
ments.  My  father  being:  a  violinist, 
insisted  that  I  follow  in  his  footsteps 
and  take  up  the  violin.  Contrary  to 
his  wishes,  I  studied  mandolin  along 
with  the  violin  and,  in  due  time,  I 
gave  up  the  violin  entirely  to  follow 
itiy  desired  instrument 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  Tenor 
Banjo  was  introduced  perhaps,  from 
a  business  standpoint,  my  father  was 
correct  as  Mandolin  had  no  earning 
possibilities.  But,  was  I,  at  the  time, 
considering  the  business  end  of  it?  No, 
sir.  Fascinating  music  from  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  was  more  important  to 
my  mind  and,  after  all,  success  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  great  liking  of  what  one  under¬ 
takes. 

About  15  years  ago,  I  brought  into 
my  home  town  the  first  Tenor  Banjo 
and,  this  instrument  has  played  a 


1HAVE  heard  it  said  by  people 
who  cordially  dislike  what  they 
call  “ultra  modem"  music,  that 
neither  the  conductor,  nor  the  band, 
nor  even  the  composer  himself,  can 
ever  be  absolutely  positive  that  the 
right  notes  are  being  played! 

As  to  this  I  do  not  propose  to  offer 
an  opinion,  beyond  observing  that 
wrong  notes — ^in  moderation — do  not 
necessarily  ruin  a  performance. 

But  what  of  wrong  ttmef  Little  does 
the  average  concert-goer  realize  the 
agony  that  a  poor  composer  is  forced 
to  suffer,  not  because  the  instrumen¬ 
talists  blunder,  but  because  some  con¬ 
ductor  takes  gross  liberties  with  the 
tempo. 

A  composer  needs  lots  of  self-con¬ 
trol  when  he  encounters  the  conductor 
who  boasts  of  his  “nose  for  effects,” 


great  part  in  my  life.  Beside  pleasure, 
it  has  given  me  a  fine  earning  capacity 
that  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  professions. 

Beside  teaching  Mandolin,  I  began 
to  teach  the  Tenor  Banjo  and,  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of 
my  pupils,  I  began  to  hold  some  en¬ 
semble  training  beside  the  regular 
lessons.  My  efforts  were  rewarded  and 
in  1918  I  turned  out  my  first  Banjo 
Band  consisting  of  about  28  members. 
This  concert  was  so  successful  that  I 
decided  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 
The  enthusiasm  spread  by  this  group 
of  players  brought  in  many  prospect¬ 
ive  pupils  and  now  my  band  numbers 
75  players. 

A  Word  to  Teachers 

If  you  have  not  organized  a  Banjo 
Band  in  your  city,  get  in  line  and, 
do  so.  Tou  will  realize  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and,  a  bigger  income. 


or  singers  who  hunt  for  their  notes 
and  cannot  find  them,  or  blatantly  in¬ 
adequate  instrumentalists,  but  of  all 
his  tortures  I  hold  that  the  worst  is 
to  be  compelled  to  sit  quietly  and  hear 
his  work  ruined  because  it  is  being 
played  twice  as  fast,  or  slow,  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Of  recent  years  we  have  had  “speed¬ 
ing  up"  performances  of  Handel’s 
work — which,  I  expect,  the  composer 
would  fail  to  recognize  if  he  heard 
them. 

Parenthetically,  I  will  admit  that 
the  conductor  with  a  nose  for  effects 
can  be  very  trying  indeed — ^to  put  it 
mildly — when,  not  content  with  smell¬ 
ing  the  effects  afar  off,  he  cuts  out 
half  the  work,  without  consulting  any¬ 
one,  least  of  all  the  poor  composer, 
in  order  that  he  may  get  to  those 


effects  the  more  swiftly.  In  the  Rus¬ 
sian  season  of  opera,  the  performance 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  fine  opera, 
Coq  d’Or,  was  challenged  by  the  com¬ 
poser’s  son.  But  that  gentleman  had 
short  shrift  from  the  management, 
and  had  no  voice  whatever! 

But  as  to  tempo.  ...  It  is  decidedly 
not  pleasant,  or  conducive  to  the  phil¬ 
osophic  frame  of  mind,  to  hear  a 
work  that  one  has  marked  eon  moto 
(with  spirited  movement)  rattled 
along  at  preetissimo  (very  fast  in¬ 
deed).  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  difficult  passages  immediately 
cease  from  being  merely  difiicult  and 
become  a  sheer  impossibility,  the  work 
is  rendered  absolu^y  meaningless. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  a 
well-known  conductor  made  an  opera¬ 
tic  work  unintelligible  even  to  the 
players  and  the  singers,  and  when  the 
composer  was  called  in  to  put  matters 
right  he  succeeded  only  in  face  of  the 
most  stubborn  opposition! 

Of  the  horrid  consequences  of  this 
impetuous  racing  away  from  the  au¬ 
thentic  tempo  I  have  myself  been  the 
victim  more  than  once.  Well  do  I  re¬ 
call  the  discomfiture  of  listening  to  a 
continental  performance  of  one  of  my 
operas  which  was  reduced,  by  cutting 
and  speeding,  from  three  and  a  half 
hours  to  two  and  a  quarter  hours. 

But  here,  maybe,  I  lose  your  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  fancy  I  hear  you  exclaim, 
with  emphasis,  that  three  and  a  half 
hours  is  too  long,  even  for  one  of  my 
operas.  Well,  I  was  certainly  pun¬ 
ished  on  that  occasion  for  my  prolixi¬ 
ty,  if  90  yon  choose  to  regard  it,  with 
mutilation  and  chaos. 

I  state  solemnly  that  I  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  some  of  my  own  compositions 
without  having  been  able  to  identify 
them.  Indeed,  friends  have  come  up 
to  me  and  demanded :  “What  was  that 
thing  of  yours  they  have  just  played?” 
And  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  them. 

At  a  country  house  some  years  ago 
I  was  introduced  to  one  of  those  me¬ 
chanical  organs  that  are  built  for  mil¬ 
lionaires.  And  after  it  had  been  play¬ 
ed  to  me  my  host  said:  “I  love  that 
work  of  yours.” 

“My  work?”  I  said,  astonished. 

The  work  was  played  to  me  again. 

As  I  continued  incredulous  regard¬ 
ing  my  share  in  the  production  I  was 
shown  the  roll.  It  was  indeed  one 
of  my  works.  But  the  tempo  was 
marked  adagio  (slowly),  whereas  the 
performer  had  played  it  molto  allegro 
(exceedingly  quick). 

A  slight  difference,  the  scoffer  might 
argfue,  but  sufficient  to  make  the  com¬ 
position  unrecognizable  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  objectionable  to  its  author. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Sackbut,  London,  Eng. 


. . — - . .  ■  ' 

Mercy!  Mercy!  Cries  this  Composer 
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An  Intimate  Chat  About 

Adam  P,  Lesinsky 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 


Have  You  Composed 

Something  Really  Good? 

In  order  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  Ck>ntemporary  Composer  the 
International  Society  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Music  is  planning  to  hold  a  series 
of  informal  monthly  meetings  to  be 
conducted  as  a  Contemporary  Music 
Forum. 

Composers  wishing  to  have  their 
compositions  (manuscript  or  pub¬ 
lished  works)  performed  at  the 
Forum,  will  submit  them  to  the  Forum 
Committee.  Members  of  the  Forum 
Committee  are  Gordon  Campbell, 
Rudolph  Reuter,  Radie  Britain,  Cara 
Verson  and  Frank  Waller.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  arrange  all  Forum  pro¬ 
grams. 

Because  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  Manu¬ 
script  (Committee  to  individually  go 
thru  the  many  manuscripts  submitted 
each  year  for  performance,  the  (Con¬ 
temporary  Music  Forum  has  suggested 
itself. 

At  these  open  meetings  manuscripts 
will  be  performed  and  freely  discus¬ 
sed.  Compositions  having  value  will 
then  go  on  to  the  Music  (Committee  of 
which  Dr.  Frederich  A.  Stock  is  chair¬ 
man.  From  these  compositions  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  will  be  chosen  to  be 
presented  in  public  performances. 

Many  compositions  of  much  value, 
both  American  and  European  are  too 
often  written  and  then  never  heard 
by  anyone  except  the  mental  ears  of 
the  composer. 

Address  Rudolph  Reuter’s  Studio, 
603  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
Florence  Grandland  Galajikian — Sec¬ 
retary.  Bring  anyone  interested  in 
(Contemporary  Music. 


A  DAM  P.  LESINSKY  was  gradu- 
/%  ated  from  Valparaiso  Universi- 
-LA-ty,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  with 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in 
1919  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1924. 
In  1919  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
band  department  in  the  school  of  music 
where  he  received  his  degree.  After 
serving  in  this  capacity  for  five  years, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  Bands  and  Orchestras  in 
the  Hammond  Public  Schools.  During 
the  four  years  that  Mr.  Lesinsky  spent 
in  Hammond  the  band  and  orchestra 
department  grew  from  enrollment  of 
about  25  to  1000  members.  There  is  a 
band  in  every  grade  school  and  Junior 
High  School  in  the  city  and  three  bands 


and  two  orchestras  in  the  high  schooL 
Under  Mr.  Lesinsky’s  leadership  the 
Hammond  High  School  Orchestra  won 
the  Indiana  State  Championship  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  and  won 
second  place  in  the  first  national  con¬ 
test  at  Iowa  City  last  May.  His  band 
has  always  ranked  hi|^  in  the  state 
and  placed  fifth  in  the  national  contest 
two  years  ago.  Hammond  is  making 
America  musical  on  a  large  scale. 

During  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
(Convention  in  Indianapolis  School, 
this  year,  Mr.  Lesinsky  was  elected 
president  of  the  Indiana  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
district. 


On«  of  Mr.  Lethuky’s  Prift  Winning  Bonds, 


English  Music  Festival 

Planned  for  Toronto 

TORONTO. — An  English  Music 
Festival  featuring  old  English  dances 
and  music  from  the  time  of  the  luten- 
ist  composers  to  the  present  day  will 
be  held  at  the  New  Royal  York  Hotel 
here  November  13-16.  This  festival, 
which  is  expected  to  attract  music 
lovers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion,  will  include 
fifteenth  century  carols,  sixteenth 
century  madrigals  and  motets,  seven¬ 
teenth  century  airs,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  catches  as  well  as  court  and 
country  dance  tunes  selected  from  the 
thousands  or  more  which  were  popu¬ 
lar  between  the  days  of  Henry  V  and 
Queen  Anne. 

It  will  also  include  a  few  songs 
ascribed  to  kings  and  queens  and  a 
great  many  composed  or  inspired  by 
unknown  peasants,  and  will  indicate 
the  wealth  of  traditional  music  iden¬ 


Who  is  your  favorite  foe  Next  Month? 
Let’s  have  your  Votes 


tified  with  England  and  available  as 
a  legitimate  source  of  inspiration  for 
the  modem  composer. 

Modern  English  music  which  has 
achieved  internalional  recognition  will 
also  be  rendered.  This  accounts  for 
the  festival  featuring  recent  compo¬ 
sitions  for  strings  interpreted  by  the 
celebrated  Hart  House  Quartet  and  of 
the  first  production  in  America  of  the 
romantic  ballad  opera  “Hugh  the 
Drover,”  written  by  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  English  composers,  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams;  the  celebrated 
sextet  known  as  the  English  Singers 
and  individual  concert  stars  such  as 
Herbert  Heyner,  Felix  Salmond  and 
Jeanne  Dusseau. 


Supervisor 

Subscribed 


The  School  Musician? 
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It  Is  to  Laugh  ^ 


Extreme  Economy 

Mother — “Tommy,  what  is  the  idea 
of  washing  only  one  finger?  Aren’t 
they  all  dirty?” 

Tommy — ^“Yes,  Mother;  but  the  boy 
next  door  wants  me  to  come  over  and 
feel  his  baby  sister’s  new  tooth.” 

$ 

Too  Much  Shock 

Bob — “I  heard  that  your  Scotch 
uncle  died  of  heart  failure.” 

Rob — ^“Yes,  he  did.  He  was  tossing 
a  penny  out  of  the  window  to  the  kids 
on  the  street  and  the  string  broke.” 

S 

Systems  Differ 

Flim — “What’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Cootville  and  Chicago?” 

Flam — “Well,  in  Chicago  the  crowd 
follows  the  fire  engines  to  see  where 
the  fire  is,  but  in  Cootville  the  fire  en¬ 
gine  follows  the  crowd  to  see  where 
the  fire  is.”  . 

t 

Prores  It,  Too 

Professor — “What  is  the  density  of 
the  human  body?” 

Stude — “I  don’t  remember  exactly, 
but  usually  less  than  that  of  the  head.” 

* 

Ask  Dud 

“My  dear  Miss  Blank:  You  say  in 
your  note  that  my  son  Johnny  is  a 
good  pupil,  and  learns  easily,  but  that 
he  talks  too  much.  All  I  can  say  is, 
you  ought  to  know  his  mother.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  Johnny’s  Pa.” 

t 

Cush  for  un  Ideu 
“Pop,  do  you  buy  ideas?” 
“Sometimes.” 

“Buy  one  now?” 

“If  it’s  a  real  corker,  I  might.” 
“Aunt  Sophie’s  cornin’  tonight  with 
all  her  kids — ” 

“Well?” 

“If  we  disconnect  the  radio  an’  take 
the  handle  off  the  phonograph,  they 
won’t  stay  long.” 

“Son,  here’s  60  cents.” 

t 

Sour  Notes 

“I  hear  that  Nero  was  torturing 
Christians  again  last  night.” 

“Someone  ought  to  take  that  fiddle 
away  from  him!” 

t 

And  Blow  Her  Horn? 

Wanted — Man  for  gardening,  also 
to  take  charge  of  a  cow  who  can  sing 
in  the  choir  and  play  the  organ. — 
Westmont  (Illinois)  paper. 


Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Chicugo  Tribune. 


CuU  An  Ambulunce 

“Yes,  old  Cedric  is  a  dumb  cluck,  all 
right;  but  no  wonder.  Look  at  his 
parents.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  his  old 
folks?” 

“Well,  the  dean  wrote  to  them  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  their  son  had  16  cuts, 
and  in  the  next  mail  Cedric  got  a  foil 
of  gauze  and  a  can  of  adhesive  tape.” 
t 

Athletic  June 

Even  after  we  had  spent  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  evening  watching  a  girls’  basket¬ 
ball  game,  we  were  still  unable  to 
discover  the  object  of  the  contest. 

Heard  anything  funny,  lately?*^ 
Read  any  good  jokes?  Seen  any 
funny  breaks  in  your  daily  reading? 
Try  your  sense  of  humor  on  the 
”Funny  Bone,”  Editor  of  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  If  your  contribu¬ 
tions  make  him  grin  diey  MUST 
be  funny  and  he’ll  pubikh  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardest  columns 
in  the  paper  to  make.  See  what 
you  can  do.  Address  ”Funny  Bone 
Editor,”  SCHOOL  MUSIOAN, 
Mather  Tower.  Chicago. 


Following  the  play  of  one  particular 
bright  star,  we  made  note  of  her  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  course  of  the  game : 

1.  Fixed  her  hair  32  times. 

2.  Attempted  to  stuff  middy  into 
bloomers  397  times. 

3.  Pulled  up  stockings  131  times. 

4.  Jumped  up  and  down,  waved  her 
arms  and  screamed  at  short  intervals. 

t 

The  father  of  the  sweet  young  thing 
entered  the  parlor  unexpectedly  and 
found  his  darling  daughter  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  a  strange  looking  sheik. 

“What  are  you  doing,  young  man?” 
he  shouted. 

“O,  nothing,”  was  the  timid  reply. 
“I’m  just  holding  your  daughter  so 
she  won’t  play  the  piano  and  wake  the 
neighbors.” 

t 

A  psychologist  says  that  ugliness 
is  due  to  ugly  thoughts.  So  that’s 
why  so  few  band  librarians  are  good 
looking. 
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Would  You  Change  Places  with  Him? 


He  is  playing  his  way  through  school,  as  a 
member  of  the  High  Schott  Band  and 
Orchestra.  John  Edwin  Johnston,  Bellaire,  O., 
is,  also,  a  professional  musician  and  a  *  member  of 
the  American  Federatitm  of  Musicians.  fEs  sue* 
cess  in  life  is  assured,  for  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  his  college  education  with  the  money  his 
(bumming  earns. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  reason  for  Mr.  John¬ 
ston’s  success.  He  knows  the  importance  of  good 
instruments.  Notice  how  complete  his  outfit  is. 
How  does  your  personal  equipment  compare 
with  his? 


Tht  Sew  Ere 
Seuskire  Drum 
kes  two  $eU  of 
tnortt,  kotk  om 
Ike  iniiSe. 


The  coupon  contains  a  list  of  in¬ 
structive  booklets  and  circulars. 
Check  the  ones  you  want  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us. 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG,  Drum  Makers  to  the  profession.  Dept.  M-8-I. 

1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  €3>icago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me: 

□  "Drum  Technique  in  the  Bend."  (Encloee  10c) 

□  "The  Ludwig  Drummer"  Magazine.  (Free)  (Name) . 

□  "How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps."  (Free) 

□  Complete  88-page  Drum  Catalog.  (Free)  (Address) . 

□  "How  to  Organize  Rhythm  Bands."  (Free) 

□  "The  Ludwig  Banjoul*  Magazine.  (Free)  (Qty) . 


(State) 


LeCi  petTOuize  Ike  Adrerluert  who  peWouize  oar  magetme. 
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Mote  About  How  to  Drum 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

A  friend  of  mine  recommends  you 
as  an  authority  on  military  drum¬ 
ming.  Perhaps  you  can  help  me  with 
my  problem. 

I  would  like  to  organize  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  our  school.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  start  organizing  before 
purchasing  the  instruments?  By  that 
I  mean  is  there  any  way  to  train  the 
players  and  determine  whether  they 
will  like  the  drum  corps  before  ask¬ 
ing  the  school  board  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion.  J.  Q.  P. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Your  letter  intesests  me  gfreatly  be¬ 
cause  I  was  at  one  time  confronted 
with  the  same  problem.  However,  this 
is  very  easy  to  overcome. 

First,  organize,  then  select  your 
drummers  and  buglers.  Explain  the 
situation  to  them  and  ask  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  until  you  can  get  the 
required  funds.  Ask  the  drummers  to 
buy  drum  sticks  and  the  buglers  to 
buy  mouthpieces.  The  drummer  can 
practice  on  a  table  or  better  still  on 
a  rubber  pad.  The  buglers  can  use  the 
mouthpiece  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  would  a  bugle.  In  this  way  they 
will  build  up  and  strengthen  the  lips,' 
which  is  very  necessary. 

By  following  out  the  above  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  determine  whether 
or  not  your  drummers  and  buglers  are 
going  to  be  a  success,  which  may  also 
save  your  school  board  some  money. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  can  guess  my 
nationality. 


Every  Boy  and  Girl  Interested 
in  Music  Should  Subscribe  to 

School 

usidan 


RAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 


Are  You  Getting  Your 

Share  of  the  New  Money? 

What  do  you  know  about  our  new 
paper  money?  Surely  this  is  some¬ 
thing  every  school  boy  and  girl  should 
know  about  because  the  change  rep¬ 
resents  an  historical  turning  point  in 
the  issuing  of  American  currency.  The 
old  bills,  now  being  called  in  and  des¬ 
troyed  by  our  treasury  department 
will  one  day  be  seen  only  in  the  mu¬ 
seums  in  the  same  way  that  the  old 
certificate  bills  are  now  on  display. 

The  new  money,  for  which  every 
school  boy — and  many  of  the  girls — 
will  soon  be  working  are  smaller  in 
size,  but  have  the  same  value  and  are 
just  as  hard  to  get.  Here  are  some 
facts  about  the  new  money: 

The  new  bills  are  6  6-16  by  2  11-16 
inches  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  pres¬ 
ent  currency. 

The  United  States  has  heretofore 
maintained  five  national  currencies, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 


This  It  TOUR  Maga^e 

aMt  Iff  CMitribut*  tm  its  snecsss! 
tabserlbs  tm  It  N«w! 

60c  pajTS  for  your  year’s  subscription  and  3rour  jrearly  membership  in  the 
NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  A  ORCHESTRA  ASSN. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1710,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  School  Musician  for  one  year,  and  my 
annual  membership  in  the  N.  H.  S.  B.  8  O.  Assn.,  for  which  I  enclose  60c 
(staqtps  or  P.  O.  money  order)  in  full  payment. 

Name . . . . . . . . . . 

Print  or  write  plainly 

Street  No.  . . . . . . . . 

City„ . .  State . . . . 

Do  you  wish  to  represent  this  magazine  as  correspondent  and  subscription 
Agent?  Yes  □  No  □ 

What  school  do  you  attend? . . . 
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Printine:  has  had  to  produce  39  dif¬ 
ferent  models  of  paper  money.  Only 
an  experienced  banker  knows  all  these 
various  forms,  and  this  situation 
makes  possible  deception  by  crude 
counterfeiting. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  rem¬ 
edy  this  by  limiting  the  new  style  cur¬ 
rency  to  11  essential  types.  Their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  styles  will  be: 

On  the  face  of  the  $1  bill  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  Washingrton.  On  the  face 
of  the  $2  bills  is  a  picture  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  while  on  the  reverse  side  is 
a  picture  of  Monticello.  Lincoln  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  face  of  the  |5  bills,  while' 
on  the  back  is  a  handsome  engraving 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  $10  bill  presents  a  picture  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  face  and 
the  United  States  Treasury  Building 
adorns  the  other  side.  Jackson  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  face  of  the  $20  denomi¬ 
nations,  while  on  the  reverse  side  of 
this  bill  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  historic 
Hermitage,  his  old  home  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Gold  certificates  will  no  longer  have 
the  yellow  back  of  the  past,  but  will 
be  printed  with  a  green  back  like  oth¬ 
er  currency  and  will  have  the  numbers 
and  seal  in  yellow  on  the  face. 

The  new  $1  bills  have  no  picture 
on  the  back  of  them.  All  bills  of  $100 
denomination  and  under,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  $1,  have  engravings  of 
buildings  on  the  back. 

All  issues  will  be  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks  to  member  and 
other  banks,  and  all  banks  will  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  new  bills  will  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  bank  teller  will  find 
them  easier  to  count  as  they  will  fit 
easily  into  the  palm  of  the  hand;  they 
will  fit  into  a  smaller  billfold  without 
folding  and  will  thus  keep  their  new¬ 
ness  longer,  and  they  will  require 
less  space  for  stacking  in  bank  vaults 
and  cash  drawers  and  registers. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son  for  a  change  in  design  and  size 
is  economy.  The  Treasury  Department 
will  save  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year. 

The  Government  is  still  cashing  in 
special  currency  issued  during  the 
Civil  War  days  and  anticipates  that 
present-size  dollar  bills  may  even  be 
coming  in  for  exchange  when  the  year 
2000  rolls  around. 

Any  boy  or  girl,  who  is  a  subscrib¬ 
er  to  the  School  Musician  may  earn 
a  few  of  these  nice  new  bills,  in  a 
pleasant  easy  way.  Write  for  details. 


At  Interloehen 

SELMER 

Took  the  Prize 


OF  COURSE,  there  was  no  silver  cup,  no 
medal  nor  purse  of  gcdd.  But,  better  still, 
at  the  great  Band  and  Orchestra  camp  this 
summer,  Selmer  was  unanimously  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  super-best  in  clarinets  and  saxo¬ 
phones.  Writing  about  the  popular  saxophone 
band,  pictured  above,  Otto  Zoeller,  reed  in¬ 
structor,  says,  "We  hope  to  put  the  band  on 
the  air.  If  we  do  we  will  want  and  need  Selmer 
exclusively.” 

You  Pay  Most  Dearly  for  a  Selmer 
When  You  Do  Not  Play  One 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  plays  a  reed  instrument 
wishes  for  a  Selmer.  But  some  think  they  can¬ 
not  afford  sudi  a  fine  instrument.  So  they  pay 
almost  as  much  for  a  saxophone  or  clarinet 
of  ordinary  grade  and  they  pay  several  times 
the  difference  in  the  handle^  they  place  on 
their  own  ability  to  play,  '^at  sacrifice  of 
ability  is  the  dearest  price  you  can  pay  for  the 
Selmer  you  do  not  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE  best  tuning,  big  full  tone,  as 
large  a  volume  as  ever  attained  on  saxophone  or 
clarinet,  fastest  and  strongest  mechanism. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  more  information  about 
Selmers.  If  you  want  to  be  a  champion,  play  the  in¬ 
strument  that  will  help  you  wiiL  Mul  coupon  today. 


229  SELMER  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

In  Canada:  516  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


SELMER,  229  Selmer  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
"Please  send  me  complete  catalog  of  Selmer  Clarinets. 


They’re  Both  Famous 
Flora :  Kreisler  makes  wonderful 
music. 

Fauna:  I  thought  he  made  autos. — 
Ohio  State  Sun  Dial. 


Toum. 


.State. 


If  interested  in  Selmer  Saxophones,  Check  here  CD 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  llmieion  when  writing  AdverHtert. 
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Are  You  a  Good  Listener?  Continued  from  Page  20 


and  an  electric  torch,  and  are  miser¬ 
able  if  they  fail  to  spot  the  bar  in  a 
Brahms  Symphony  where  the  “work¬ 
ing-out”  begins,  or  the  “second  sub¬ 
ject”  is  announced:  or  whether  again 
they  delight  in  the  wild  and  whirling 
words  of  the  analytic-prog^'amme- 
writer,  who  deals  in  sounding  abstrac¬ 
tions  such  as  “Destiny  and  Despair,” 
“Voluptuousness  and  Vice,”  “Hope  and 
Joy,”  etc;  or  whether  again  they  hold, 
with  the  blind  man,  that  the  tone  of 


the  trumpet  is  scarlet;  or  whether 
again  they  are  inclined  to  read  only 
tragedy  into  Beethoven,  only  melan¬ 
choly  into  Chopin,  only  passion  into 
'Schumann,  only  humour  into  Haydn; 
or  whether,  lastly,  they  ask  of  music 
nothing  except  that  it  charm  the  ear 
and  satisfy  by  its  form  and  content 
unaided  and  alone.  To  one  or  other 
of  these  five  groups  most  of  us  belong; 
although  of  course  they  must  not  be 
conceived  of  as  being  rigidly  exclusive. 


intermediate  class,  that  of  the  “imag- 
inatifs.” 

Thus,  the  five  varieties  of  listeners 
are  (1)  those  whose  pleasure  in  hear¬ 
ing  music  depends  on  their  technical 
knowledge  of  the  art  (2)  those  whose 
pleasure  depends  on  the  thoughts  or 
ideas  suggested  by  the  music  (3)  those 
who  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
substitute  images  for  sounds  (4)  those 
whose  pleasure  depends  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  or  emotion  with  which  they  are 
inspired  or  which  they  discover  in  the 
music  and  (5)  those  who  experience 
an  emotion  sui  generis  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  other  psychological 
phenomenon;  in  other  words  a  purely 
musical  emotion  unable  to  be  expressed 
in  other  terms.  It  is  to  this  latter 
class,  as  we  have  said,  that  Dr.  Odier 
awards  the  highest  honours.  To  dis¬ 
cuss  whether  he  is  right  or  not  would 
be  to  open  up  again  the  question :  How 
ought  we  to  listen  to  music?  which  we 
agreed  to  put  aside  as  being  irrele¬ 
vant;  but  the  above  classification  goes 
far  to  answer  the  question. 

Most  amateurs  of  music  will  be  able 
to  place  themselves  in  one  or  other  of 
the  above  categories,  whether  they  be 
of  the  tribe  of  those  who  “follow”  a 
Wagner  opera  with  the  aid  of  a  score 


Flutes  for  Artists — Hand  Made  by  Master  Craftsmen 
1  Perfect  Scale — Flexible — Easy  Blowing 

Flutes  for  Students  made 
under  our  supervision  .  ^ 

Interesting  Literature  for  V^SH^ES  Cq 
I  supervisors  or  students  bostokmass 


These  marks 
identify  geiiuine 
Heyaes  Products 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

13S  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


Here  IS  Your  Quality  Instrument 

-  factory  guaranteed 

•••  moderately  priced! 


You’ve  always  wanted  a  high  grade  wind  instrument — one 
that  is  much  easier  to  play,  that  will  enable' you  to  progress 
more  rapidly,  more  brilliantly — one  that  is  100%  factory 
giiarant^d  and  moderately  priced.  You’ll  find  that  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  new  fully  illustrated  catalog  of 


Band  8C  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 


ELKHART 


Every  Elkhart  is  built  with  the  sole  idea  of  providing  the 
school  musician  widi  an  instrument  possessing  every  fine 
quality  a  great  artist  would  demand — ^yet  priced  low,  within 
die  easy  reach  of  any  boy  or  girl.  See  these  splendid  instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  the  c^alog,  then  try  one  at  home  FREE; 
if  you  decide  to  buy,  send  in  your  present  instrument  as  part 
payment,  and  pay  &e  balance  a  li^e  each  month.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  TODAY! 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co. 

29  Jackson  Street  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Send  for  this  new  Elkhart  General  Catalog, 
which  illnstrates  and  describes  the  compl^ 
line  of  Elkhart  Instruments. 
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The  purpose  of  this  classification  is 
rather  to  define  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  different  types  of  listeners  ap¬ 
proach  the  hearing  of  music  and  to 
indicate  what  kinds  of  pleasure  they 
expect  to  extract  from  what  they  hear. 
For  obviously  it  is  possible  to  combine, 
for  example,  an  interest  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  music  with  the  keenest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  purely  aesthetic  ef¬ 
fect;  in  such  case  the  pleasure  of  the 
hearer,  being  mixed,  will  probably  be 
doubled.  At  the  same  time  it  is  best 
to  approach  music  with  as  little  self- 
consciousness  as  possible;  the  more 
one  expects  or  tries  to  get  out  of  it  in 
listening  the  more  one  is  likely  to  miss. 
A  too  active  mental  state  diminishes 
the  faculty  of  receptivity.  Therefore 
those  for  whom  all  music  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  visual  imagery  need  not 
strive  to  correct  this  tendency  in  the 
belief  that  they  ought  to  be  experienc¬ 
ing  another  kind  of  sensation;  nor 
need  the  “sentimental”  listener  strug¬ 
gle  to  attain  to  a  purely  “intellectual” 
understanding.  The  effect  of  music 
upon  a  given  individual  is  determined 
in  the  first  place  by  the  psychic  dis¬ 
position  of  that  individual.  And  that 
is  something  which  education  and  in¬ 
struction  may  enrich,  but  never  alter. 

So  let  me  reiterate  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  the  boys  and  girls  are  getting 
right  now  in  the  high  school  bands  or 
orchestras  will  amply  repay  them  all 
through  life  in  added  power  of  con¬ 
centration  and  the  joys  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  listening  intelligently  to 
beautiful  music. 


Success  to  this  Cellist 

Orphaned,  and  the  sole  support  of 
herself  and  her  younger  sister,  six¬ 
teen  year  old  Olga  Zundel,  cellist, 
brings  to  the  concert  stage  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  adversity  and  artistic  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Born  in  Harbin,  Manchuria,  where 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  forces  are 
now  fighting,  Olga  Zundel  was  taken 
from  Russia  by  her  parents  when  the 
Russian  Revolution  broke  out.  The 
father  had  been  a  high  official  in  the 
Czar's  government,  and  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Constantinople.  The  family  then 
worked  their  way  across  to  the  United 
States  where,  shortly  after  the  younger 
sister  was  born,  the  mother  died.  Since 
that  time  the  father  has  disappeared, 
and  the  two  young  children  were  forced 
to  shift  for  themselves.  A  scholarship 
in  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and 
winning  the  Naumberg  Prize  a  year 
ago  brought  Olga  to  the  attention  of 
the  National  Music  League,  which 
sponsors  her  appearance  on  the  concert 
stage. 


FLUTES 


Byipliaay  Matfel 

tor  Artiats 


Our  Conservatory  Model  is  precision  made,  of  heavy  triple  silver  plate, 
complete  with  fine  Alligator  Case.  Specially  priced  for  students,  orcan 
be  bought  by  making  a  very  small  fest  payment. 

Writ*  Now  for  Free  Price  List — Fmii  PerHcmUr$—Uted  Flute  List, 
HAYNES-SCHWELM  CO.,  4196  Wadungton  Street,  Boettm,  BAses. 


TH^DEMAND_FX)R  EFTICimjT_8CHp^ 

MUUO  DIMGTOIW  MCntW  THE 

Courses  By  CcMTesponcknce  I 

All  Band  Instruments 

A  Special  Course 

A  special  course  is  offered  for  Band 
and  Orchestra  Directors  and  Music 
Supervisors,  prepared  by  the  greatest 
authority  who  ever  wrote  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  FREDERICK  NEIL  INNES.  cuifordW.Collim.IWmr 

A  Members  of  our  Resident  School  Faculty 

Rob’t  W.  St«vtiis..Piaiio  and  Mte  Organ  Carrol  Martin  . TromboM 

Adolph  Prochaaka.Clarinat  and  Sazophona  Jerry  Cimara  . Trombona 

Ernest  Pechin . Comet  and  Trumpet  Wm.  Konrad  . Violin 

Andrew  V.  Scott . Perenaaieo 

Write  For  Detailed  Information 

Conn  National  School  of  Music,  Inc.,  506  So. Wabash  Ave.,  Queafo,  IlL 


A  BIG  SUBJECT  r 

simplified; 

for 

Music  Supervisors^ 

Band  Organizers^ 

Orchestra  Leaders.^ 

Band  Leaders.^ 

Drum  Coftis  Instructors.,.^ 
Drum  Majors.,.^ 

All  questions  regarding  Drummers  Instruments  and  Drummers 
problems  cheerfully  answered  by 


Who  offers  a  helpful  personal 
service  to  all  those  interested 
in  percussion.  There  b  no 
charge.  Write  to  os  anytinie. 


CiKinc. 

Pdblmnr  St.  and  Barth  Av«. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
U-S-A 
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Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 

Sherwood  Music  School 
HNE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Playing  in  the  Band 

(Continued  from  pagre  21) 

for  some  time.  In  searching  for  such 
a  person  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
Lint  was  finally  secured.  Mr.  Lint  at 
that  time  was  regularly  employed  in 
the  community  and  was  the  director 
of  the  city  band. 

In  November,  1926,  a  call  was  is¬ 
sued  for  all  the  students  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  organizing  a  band.  About 
thirty  responded  immediately  and  as 
soon  as  others  saw  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  they  were  eager  to 
join.  Within  a  month  from  the  time 
of  organization  there  were  46  mem¬ 
bers.  We  had  12  concerts,  12  clarinets, 

4  saxophones,  6  trombones,  3  melo- 
phones,  2  altos,  1  baritone,  2  Sousa- 
phones,  3  snare  drums,  and  1  bass 
drum.  Of  the  46  members,  only  2  had 
any  musical  training  except  the  vocal 
instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lint 
the  band  made  unusually  good  prog¬ 
ress  and  at  the  end  of  four  months 
we  made  our  first  public  appearance. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  were 
giving  Saturday  night  concerts  in  the 
city  park  surrounding  the  court  house 
and  were  so  well  received  by  the  public 
that  during  the  following  summer  we 
were  invited  to  play  regularly  at  the 
weekly  Thursday  afternoon  community 
day  program  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year  our  band  had  lost  several  mem¬ 
bers  who  graduated  or  moved  from 
the  city.  On  reorganizing  the  follow¬ 
ing  September  only  36  members  re¬ 
mained  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  if 
new  recruits  were  not  secured  the  band 
would  soon  wear  itself  out.  The  call 
was  therefore  issued  for  applicants 
for  a  junior  band  to  be  made  up  of 
pupils  from  the  grades  and  a  second 
band  of  24  pieces  was  organized.  To¬ 
day  we  have  two  flourishing  bands,  a 
senior  band  of  34  pieces,  and  a  junior 
band  of  24  pieces.  Both  bands  are 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lint  who  is 
now  devoting  all  his  time  to  band  in¬ 
struction  and  who  is  in  great  demand 
in  the  surrounding  schools. 

When  he  took  over  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  school  band  for  Hillsdale,  Mr. 

Lint  set  as  a  goal  a  band  that  would 
be  the  equal  of  any  of  the  other  sch<x>l 
bands.  He  got  the  best  music  possible 
for  training  us,  who  knew  nothing 
about  musical  instruments.  The  band 
was  built  up  from  the  first  full  tone  to 
the  improvement  they  have  now  at¬ 
tained  by  his  persistent  and  patient 
efforts  with  those  who  lagged  behind. 

As  the  band  progressed,  he  secured 

Don’t  foil  to  mentiom  The  Sehoel  Miuieion  when  wniinz  ASvertitert. 


LATEST  HITS 

"AND  HOW"  Fox  Tro« 
"BACH  LITTLE  KISS” 
"BLUBS”  Fox  Trot 
Orch.  30c.  Shoet  33c. 

Independent  Music  Publishers 

3836  N.  Oakley  Avc.  Chicago, 


Sample  First  Trumpet 
Perts  Sent  on  Request 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

320  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


We  make  Prize 
Winning 

UNIFORMS 

for 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
BANDS 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Qoth  Samples 

THE 

Henderson-Ames  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Talks  on  the  FLUTE  by 

Ellis  McDiarmid 

Get  This  FREE  Book! 


radioartiat 
aiidhU 
Sefaner.te 
tured  nightly 
on  nationally 
broadcasted  prt^ 
grama,  has  written 

the  secrets  of  flute  playing  In  wlildi  be 
giTca  mere  vnUmMn  Mnnnntfnii  than  10 1 

Send  poetal  now  for  free  cog^.  Mention  make  ol 


*Nome  Batter  Made  Anywhere 

WJSi-iSD 


Also 

Violins 


Other  Modem 

ITALIAN  Makers 

E.,  J.  A  J.VIrxi  Corp.,  5035lh  Ave  J1.Y 


WANT  ADS  lOc 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  a  Word 


BAILEY  AMPUTONE 

A  SeziUe  ctuhioa  snapped  in  the  Ugatnre 
whidi  allows  free  vibrstion  or  tone  and  ab- 
sorbe  jar  or  reedy  qnaUty. 

Enjoy  a  beantiful  velvety  quality  of  tons  in 
sU  roisters  and  degrees  volume.  Do  away 
with  reed  tronblee.  Have  a  smoother  vibrato, 
faster  tongue  and  play  easier  and  better  than 
yon  have  tbon^t  poeeible. 

Order  one  to«ty.  your  money  back  when¬ 
ever  you  ask  far  (t 

Price: 

Nickel  Pisted,  SOc;  GoU  PUsted,  $1J00 

N.  B.  BAILEY  &  CO. 

MS  Tih  Avaaws,  Saa  Fraaciaca,  Calif. 


WANTED — Location  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  teacher  of  piano,  band  and 
orchestra.  Specialize  in  teaching 
firm  foundation  for  beginners.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  No.  190,  The  School 
Musician. 


The  School  Musician 
is  devoted  to  your  interests 
Turn  to  Page  38 
for  Special  Subscription  Offer 


McKinley 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

1303  East  53th  Sc.,  Chicago 
Send  for  esthnete. 
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Melville  J*  Webster 

Formerly  Solo  CUninet — 

Innet,  Therm,  Weber 

Instructor  Qarinct  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
Pupils  with  foremost  bands 

School  InMructioa  a  Spacialty 
V 

Studio:  lll‘/2  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Clarence  Warmelin 

Artist  Instructor 

Clarinet  and  Saxophone 

Special  attention  to  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Students 
Ksascais 

Send  for  illuttratad  booklat  with  pictuioa  of  gtooi 
artuu  I  hare  tauste 

Studio,  5430  Broadway 
Cohaaaat  49S9 

Private  Loop  Studio,  315  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinots 


WANTED 

50  BANJO 
PLAYERS 

to  join  our  newly  organized 
Banjo  Band,  direction  of  Prof. 
Fred  Godfrey.  No  red  tape, 
no  obligations.  Yoiur  willing¬ 
ness  to  devote  one  evening 
each  week  is  all  that  we  require. 


Free 

Instuctions 

Help  us  to  make  this  the  larg¬ 
est  musical  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  South.  See  Mr. 
Jack  Williams  at  CaUe  Piano 
Co.,  313  Main  St.,  m  Prof. 
Godfrey  at  209  Dyal-UP- 
CHURCH  Bldg.,  JacksonviUe, 
FU. 


THE  BACON  BANJO  CO. 
Inc. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


music  that  our  advancement  enabled 
us  to  play  and  at  the  present  time  we 
play  numbers  composed  by  many  of 
the  greatest  band  music  writers. 

The  band  has  been  invited  to  play 
at  many  social  functions  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  one  evening  at  the  Hills¬ 


MR.  WILLIAM  UNT 
Director,  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 


dale  Auto  Show.  The  townspeople  ap¬ 
preciate  the  work  of  the  band  and  a 
few  of  the  boys  have  been  selected,  be¬ 
cause  of  superior  ability  for  the  more 
elaborate  affairs.  We  are  called  out 
for  high  school  athletic  contests  and 
when  possible  we  go  to  the  games  that 
are  played  away  from  home.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  student  body  is  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  lively  music,  which 
results  in  more  hearty  cheering  and 
more  loyal  support  of  the  teams.  We 
play  at  assembly  several  times  during 
the  year  and  entertain  the  students 
with  good  music. 

Several  boys  now  play  in  the  city 
band  and  they  all  say  that  they  owe 
their  oportunity  to  their  school  band 
and  Mr.  Lint.  Five  high  school  mem¬ 
bers  played  with  the  city  band  which 
won  first  prize  in  Michigan  State  Band 
contest  at  Grand  Rapids  last  year. 

During  the  summer  months,  there 
is  a  demand  for  band  music  and  the 
high  school  band  is  generally  called 
upon  to  do  its  share.  A  selected  group 
is  used  throughout  the  summer  months 
for  the  community  day  programs  and 
this  group  also  plays  at  special  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs. 
All  of  these  engagements  offer  the 
players  wonderful  experience  while  it 
also  furnishes  us  boys  with  spending 
money. 


Don’t  foil  to  mcMiioM  The  Sthool  Mmsi<iem  when  wrkint  Adrertitert, 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Write  tor  CeUlot  No.  SOB 


Sekool  Colort. 

George  ETans  &  Co. 

Siao  1S60 

132  North  3tfa  Street 
Philadelplua,  Pa. 


AUG.  GEMONDER  4  SONS 

¥IOUIIS°'£rs!iS’^ 

Outfit*  413.  422,  427,  432,  440  «m1  Up 
Our  CataloeuM  ato  Piaa 
Tkor  WiU  Saofy  Goida  Yoe 
Dept.  5, 119  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
A  Violm  Home  EUebliskeA  tS  Yoert 


BAND  00*— CM  The  Oftstaal— PIANO  Sf* 

‘SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOeiS” 


WaiMlanL 
wr_ 
br 


Melodlgne. 


Ml  rWa 
AnatraUa: 


,hted  Map  SI.  li _ 

__Jord.  otham 

_ _  ,  t  pfot.  ptano-comet  parta. 

I..  jB.  nrfwfiroq. 

Wi&n.u&SSSSiiS. 


“XJ 

Jl  JLoir  come?  This 
isn't  the  horn  you've  been 
endorsing  in  the  ads!" 

"Who  cares?  For  a  con¬ 
sideration,  I'll  endorse  any 
make  —  so  long  as  /  don't 
have  to  give  up 
playing  my 


has  always 
refused  to 
pay  for  tes¬ 
timonials,  or  to  accept  them 
in  return  for  instruments. 
Many  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians  useYORKinstruments 
.  .  .  and  ALL  have  gladly 
paid  the  full  price  for  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  value  received. 

If  you  detire  the  best,  (tep  to  the  neuut 
Yodt  dealer  and  chooee  your  inttruaient  foe 
a  thorouirii  test.  Or  urrite  direct  to  the 
YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.. 
Dept.  3S29'L.  Onnd  Rapid*.  Michigan 
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How  to  Play  the  First 
Movement  of  Beethoven* s 
Moonlight  Sonata 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

ling,  proclaimed  his  identity  and  sub¬ 
sequently  improvised  for  the  blind  girl 
and  her  brother  in  a  moonlit  chamber, 
the  improvisation  being  thus  called 
“Moonlight  Sonata.**  The  tale  is  prob¬ 
ably  entirely  without  foundation. 
Genius  doesn*t  generally  function  in 
so  dramatic  a  manner  and  Beethoven 
was  unsociable  and  not  likely  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  strangers.  However,  the 
music  lover  loves  to  weave  romantic 
tales  about  his  artistic  heroes  and  if  it 
makes  the  music  more  intimate  and 
endearing,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
our  romantic  tales,  authoritative  or 
otherwise.  Beethoven  is  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  world  and  his  music 
should  be  rendered  on  bended  knee — 
figuratively  speaking.  If  just  a  spark 
of  his  immeasurable  greatness  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  young  per¬ 
former,  he  will  need  no  romantic 
stories  to  stimulate  his  reverence  and 
enthusiasm. 


L/.  F.  Cerveny  dC  Sons’ 
Bohemian  world  renowned 
Basses  with  Rotary  Valves, 
large  Calibre.  Catalog  Free, 


VITAK-ELSNIC  CO., 4639  S.AshlandAye., Chicago, lU, 


Specialized  Service 

for 

Teacher— Profe»$ional— Student 

VEGA  and  LUDWIG  BANJOS 
VEGA  TRUMPETS  and  TROMBONES 


Ready  Stretched  Banjo  Heads 
Strings— Special  and  Standard 
Bridges,  Picks — Large  Assortment 
All  Instrument  Accessories 

Milton  G.  Wolf 

The  Banjo  Man 

UepL  59 — 816  Kimball  Bldg.  CHICAGO  -SERVICE  WITH  A  SMILE" 
Harrison  2573 — ^Webster  2125 

l^^Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention  Always! 


The  Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
dition,  music  was  the  handmaid  of 
poetry,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
modern  times  that  we  can  trace  their 
true  concordance  and  co-operation. 
Now  the  poem  in  words  bears  to  the 
poem  in  tones  the  relationship  of  help¬ 
er  and  inspirer.  The  earlier  history 
of  our  art  found  the  tones  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  a  mere  convenience  for  the 
recitation  of  the  poet;  later  came  the 
subordination  to  the  requirements  of 
the  ecclesiastical  chant.  Afterward 
it  served  for  the  display  of  the  con¬ 
trapuntist,  who  treated  the  human 
voice  merely  as  an  instrument.  Then, 
paralleling  this  last  condition  and  out¬ 
living  it,  we  find  the  human  voice  the 
servant  of  the  opera  maestro;  for,  in 
the  very  embellished  arias  written  for 
it,  the  voice  bore  the  tinsel  livery  be¬ 
speaking  its  servile  position. 

In  more  recent  periods  of  musical 
history,  instrumental  music,  common¬ 
ly  distinguished  as  absolute  music  be¬ 
cause  it  has  freed  itself  from  all 
external  auxiliaries,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  refined  and  genuine  phase 
of  tone  expression.  It  is  manifestly 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  high¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  product  of  artis¬ 
tic  evolution  should  have  been  reserved 
for  this  period,  when  the  consciousness 
of  its  true  power  had  reached  the  be¬ 
fitting  degree  of  maturity. 


PtrtM  View  of  Our  Mem  Inrlrmmeut  Shew  Seem 

"VIOLINISTS,  ATTENTION” 

Wc  have  on  hand  and  in  fine  playing  order  rare  old  viedins  of  Italian, 
French,  German  and  Auatrian  origin,  extraordinary  valuat.  Prices  and 
deacriptiona  may  be  had  upon  application. 

PERRON  &  KROEPLIN,  Rare  Old  Violins 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue  .....  Chicago,  Ulinois 
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The  Story  of  the  Flute 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

terity  is  necessary,  but  this  comes 
with  practice. 

To  those  who  have  a  lon^ng  for 
home  made  music,  the  flute  has  much 
to  offer,  and  if  but  a  little  serious 
study  be  given  the  instrument  it  will 
amply  repay  the  student  in  the  many 
happy  hours  that  may  be  spent  in  the 
cleanest,  and  one  of  the  most  healthful 
forms  of  self  entertainment — flute 
playing. 

Works  for  Study 

So  much  meritorious  music  has  been 
written  for  the  flute  that  it  is  rather 
a  puzzle  to  decide  just  what  to  recom¬ 
mend  for  daily  practice.  The  works  of 
Altes,  Boehm,  Furstenau,  Terschak, 
Andersen,  Briccialdi,  Koehler,  Drouet, 
Soussman  are  all  good,  and  offer 
much  to  work  on.  Amongst  other  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  advanced  student,  the 
Forty  Grand  Studies  of  Peichler  are 
certainly  most  remarkable. 

Since  the  amount  of  physical  strain 
necessary  to  play  flute  is  not  as  great 
as  for  some  of  the  other  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  one  can  practice  for  periods  of 
longer  duration  without  fatigue.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  practice 
however,  either  on  flute  or  any  instru¬ 
ment,  when  tired.  The  best  results  are 
attained  when  one  feels  refreshed  and 
fit  for  the  work,  for  work  it  is,  be  it 
ever  so  pleasant. 

Let  me  here  add  my  warning  to  that 
of  many  others  who  have  cautioned 
the  beginner  against  the  teacher  who 
is  not  himself  a  schooled  performer, 
and  yet  makes  the  attempt  to  train 
others.  Progress  without  a  competent 
teacher  is  necessarily  slow,  but  I  think 
it  is  better  than  the  results  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  a  teadier  who 
is  not  qualifled  for  the  work.  By  all 
means,  secure  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
but  be  sure  he  is  capable. 


Yon  See,  He  Had  One 

“How  do  you  get  along  without  a 
speedometer?” 

“Well,  when  I  get  to  driving  15 
miles  an  hour  my  fenders  start  to 
rattle ;  at  25  the  windows  rattle ;  at  30 
the  motor  starts  knocking — and  that’s 
as  fast  as  she’ll  go.”  —  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  ^ 

S 

So  Tute-ing  Here 

“How  you  cornin’  along  in  your 
studies?” 

“I’m  about  to  flunk  out.” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  private  tu¬ 
tor?” 

“I’m  not  studying  on  musical  in¬ 
struments.” — Okla.  Whirlwind. 


The 
Bass  Bar 
The 
"Soul 
of 

Your 

Violin” 


Mail  10c.  Secure  **Functions  of  the  bass  bar.** 

Advanced  Students’  hand  made  French  and  Gernuui  Violins,  and 
adjusted  personally  by  me.  ^25  to  ^5.  Terms.  No  dealers.  All 
m^els.  Old  Italiim  Cello  and  Violins  on  hand. 


Private  collector  of  violins  for  30  years 
Repair  price  list  upon  request.  3509  N.  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


r  SPEAKE  RS  ^ 

Cliotcc  of  Leoditu^Statlotty 


'Kocuo^  ItuuuUhte  ' 
IrtA^oimtwkooi^l 


ALLERTObQ  HOUSE 


701  hKmH  MTCHIOAM  AVEKUB' 
CMCAGO'S  CLUB  RKSIDZNCB^ 
TOR  MEN  AND  WOMEFt^lOOOROCm 


pmOALCHlCAGP  HEADQUAKTBK^ 
^  ICC  Colh^e^atul  thuwtyitw^"  / 
aaiZO  Nodotwtl  ^broritiay  X 


>12.5?  p«r  week,  txp—- 

to 
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The  Howard  Tuner 

FOB  CLABINBTS  AND  SAXOPHCMBS 
Itafalar  SIm  towm  ittcfc  H  toa*— Mpfiil  In  tanlnf 
down  to  low  plnnon.  bin  Mm  lowon  a  taUb  plteta 
Inotiwaunt  to  low  idtcii.  luilal  SIm  lowtra  a  Bb 
datinat  to  A.  No  faoltj  IntonaUan.  Bold  wndar  eaah 
ntaad  gnaraataa.  Bj  mall  tl.M  aadi,  SUU  Inatrn- 
aaant  and  obaloa  of  Naialar.  Extra  or  Bnaaial  Taaar. 

M.  BEKTRANO  HOWARD. 

•W  Mariul  Btroat  Bata  Fraaalaaa.  Callfamla 


Tom’s  Banjo 
Shop 

339  S.  Wabash  Aye. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

REPAIRING 

TEACHING 


Frantz 

Proschowski 

Announces 
NEW  YORK 

Master 

Classes 

Held  at  the 

74  Riverside  Drive 

Studio 

which  may  be  joined 
at  any  time 

AssociiOt  teachers  oj  the 
Studio 

Francesca  Plrosdiowski  and 
Glenn  Drake 

Address  Secretary 
74  Riverside  Drive*  N.  Y.  Gty 


Some  Musical  Instruments 

of  the  Chinese 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
and  is  played  by  plucking  it  with  a 
bone  thimble  and  stopping  the  string 
by  sliding  a  bone  cylinder  along  it.  We 
have  here  a  key  to  the  origin  of  the 
Hawaiian  steel  guitar.  The  guitar,  as 
we  know,  was  introduced  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Islands  in  recent  times  by  European 
missionaries  and  traders.  The  Hawai- 
ians  would  get  the  idea  of  sliding  some 
hard  substance  along  the  strings,  from 
the  stringed  Koto  of  the  Janapese  im¬ 
migrants. 

Another  ancient  instrument  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  Cheng,  a  hollow  gourd 
into  which  a  number  of  bamboo  tubes 
of  various  lengths  are  inserted.  The 
player  holds  it  with  both  hands,  and 
blows  into  a  mouth  piece'  at  the  side. 
It  is  interesting,  for  the  tone  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  vibrating  reeds,  so  it  is  real¬ 
ly  a  miniature  reed  organ. 

Resonant  stones,  such  as  jade  and 
crystal,  have  been  utilized  by  the 
Chinese  in  ritual  music  from  times 
immemorial.  The  stones  are  beauti¬ 
fully  cut,  and  are  either  used  singly 
like  a  gong,  or  a  number  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  form  a  chime.  In  the  Field 
Museum,  there  is  the  copy  of  a  bas- 
relief,  in  which  Confucius  is  depicted 
playing  on  a  chime  of  jade.  A  bronze 
gong  which  I  got  from  a  Buddhist 
pagoda  in  Burma,  is  a  metal  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  resonant  stones. 

The  Chinese  fiddle  or  Uhr-heen  can 
be  heard  in  the  theatres  and  eating 
houses.  Its  body  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  bamboo  covered  at  one  end  with 
snake  skin,  which  supports  the  bridge. 
The  two  strings  of  twisted  silk  are 
tuned  to  the  interval  of  a  fifth.  There 
is  no  fingerboard,  the  notes  being 
obtained  by  placing  the  fingers  on  the 
strings.  A  characteristic  of  it  is  the 
application  of  the  bow,  tbe  hair  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  strings,  so  the  bow 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  instru¬ 
ment.  This  is  very  practical  idea,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  losing  the  bow. 
The  Uhr-heen  was  introduced  into 
China  by  the  Buddhist  monks  prob¬ 
ably  from  Ceylon,  for  in  that  country 
a  bowed  instrument  has  been  in  use 
since  mythologrical  times. 

The  So-na,  a  kind  of  oboe,  is  also 
an  introduced  instrument.  According 
to  Dr.  Berthold  Laafer  of  the  Field 
Museum,  the  Chinese  have  a  tradition 
that  it  was  invented  by  an  Indian  mis¬ 
sionary  who  came  to  Tibet  in  the  year 
1043.  The  story  runs,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  could  not  find  there  the  sacred 
Indian  bird  Kalandaka,  so  he  made 
this  instrument  with  notes  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  voice  of  the  bird. 


DODGE  Drum  school 

MaBarx  MatbaB  far  Partaaalaa.  PaataalB  tl.6t 

DODGE  DRUM  CHART 

4S0  StaaBarB  Draai  Maaaaraa  CkartaB — aaB  Rhytkai 
Baata.  PaalaalB  7Sa 
Barlaed  br  Oaorce  Lawrance  Stona 
(Principal  of  tba  Stona  Drum  School  of  Boaton) 

GEORGE  B.  STONE  tc  SON,  INC. 

1  Hanorar  Stiaat  Boaton,  Max*. 


Smith 


tha  well  known 
Chicaco  compoacr 
haa  OTcr  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty 
▼ocal  numbera  on 
the  market  which 
are  a  c  a  1 1  e  red 
throughout  some 
twenty-odd  cata¬ 
log.  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  publiahera  of 
standard  music  of 
the  United  Ststes 
and  Europe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  latest  and  best 
sellers,  and  their  respective  publishers: 


In  The  Northland 
(A  Man's  Song) 
(new) 

Eventide  and  You 

He  Met  Me  There 
(Sacred  Song) 

Sorter  Miss  You 
Seem  to  See  You 
Dear  Little  Darling 
A  Little  Day  of  Long 
Ago 

Waiting-Time 
Until  the  Dawn 
Maid  of  the  West 
The  Gift  Supreme 
When  I  Go  Serenadin' 
Sarah 

Why  Dream  of  Tomor¬ 
row 

Honeysuckle  Babe 
Indiana,  Land  of  Love 
Red  Noses 
Desr  Little  You 
Little  Boy  Sleepyhead 
A  Mither  Tae  Her 
Laddie  j 

Counting  the  Cost 
Night  Brings  the  Stars 
and  You 
Fancies 

When  Life's  Summer 
Skies  Have  Fled 
The  Love  Dream 
To  Mist  A  Kiss 


R.  L.  Huntxinger, 
Inc.,  New  York 


R.  L.  Huntxinger, 
Inc.,  New  York 
Loren  Publishing 
Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

.  Witmark  ft 
Soim,  New  York 


M 


Ditson  ft  Co., 
Boston 


Sam  Fox,  Music 
Pub.,  Cleveland 


White-Smith  Co., 
Boston 


Gamble  Hinged 
Co.,  Chicago 


Theo.  Presser  Co., 
)  Philadelphia 


.  W,  Jenkins  ft 
Sons,  Kansas 
City 


TraU-Mate  \ 

Would  You  Might  An-( 
swer  Me  / 

With  No  One  Near  Bu 
You 

Miracles  (Musical 
Reading) 

The  Deers  (Musical 
Reading,  Octavo) 

Count  Your  Blessings 
(Musical  Reading) 

All  For  America 
(School  Song) 

A  Prayerof  Thanks 
(2  Keys) 

Gowanda  (Indian) 

(2  Keys)  J 

AH  these  songs  are  published  in  keys  for 
high,  low  and  medium  voices,  also  for 
duets,  trios  and  quartets  in  most  every 
form.  Many  of  them  are  also  published  for 
band  and  orchestra.  They  can  be  secured 
at  aU  first  class  music  stores. 


Clayton  F.  Summy 
Co..  Chicago 


H.  W.  Cray  ft  Co.. 
New  York 


Interviews  Without  Obligation 

William  Shakespeare 

VOICE  TEACH^ 

412-13  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Phone  Wabnsh  4715 _ 

Margaret 

WEILAND 

PIANIST 

1625  KimbaU  HaU 
Harrison  4868 


Lef’t  pafreette  Ific  Advtrtitrrt  who  petremte  omr  ntegetine. 
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To  Progressive  Drummers 

THE  STRAIGHT  SYSTEM 
MEANS  SUCCESS 
It  is  the  Natural  way  to  play  Drums. 
No  Contradictions— Perfect  Rhjrthm — 
A  Practical  Self-Instructor. 

(Books) 

Th«  American  Drummer — SoUm . tl.OO 

The  Lesaon  Pile — (or  besinnera . 2.00 

The  Ragtime-Jaai-Syncopation . S.OO 

The  Analyaia  of  6/1  Time . 2.00 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DEALERS 

EDWARD  B.  STRAIGHT 

Drum  Studio 

Dept.  11.  17S  W.  Waahinston  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MASON  SLADE 

ORGANIST 

SHERIDAN  SURF  HOTEL 

Buckinsham  5SSS 


CELLO 

Now  Taught  by  ANNE  SLACK 
Popular  (Zbicago  Conceit  Artiat 

Winner  o(  the  Lake  View  Mua.  Sodatjr 
Icholarahlp:  American  Cona.  Gold  liedal  at  the 
OIRVIN  INSTITUTE  OP  MUSICAL  ARTS 
14th  Floor.  Kimball  Bids. 

Tri.  Lawndale  3«6S  or  Wabaah  2202 
Rea.  Addreaa:  3149  So.  Karloe  Aeo. 

SANTOS  IMPROVISING 
FOR  TENOR  BANJO 
and  All  Lead  Instruments 

By  J.  W.  ECKHARD 

At  La<t  the  book  you  bare  waited  (or.  A  Practical 
Fill- la  Baak  carefully  graded  from  start  to  flulsh. 
Written  In  simple  language  that  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand.  Rlfbt  at  tba  Batlaalag  with  Oah  a  Ftw  Miaataa 
Study,  yau  are  abla  ta  aiakt  tiaiala  Flll-laa.  Broken 
eborde  thoroughly  eiplalued  and  how  to  employ  them. 
How  to  make  Breaht  eaay  or  dHBcult  according  to  the 
amount  of  your  technic.  How  to  make  Baas  runs.  How 
to  make  endings.  Erery  new  subject  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  and  Illustrated.  How  to  syncopate  a  melody. 
Passing  notea  In  connection  with  Broken  Chords.  How 
to  extract  the  chorde  from  the  scales  by  an  easy 
method.  Ust  of  all  scales  both  In  treble  and  Baas 
Clefs.  Plenty  of  Breaks  and  Fill-Ins  to  choose  from, 
but  explanations  are  so  simple  you  can  make  hundreds 
of  your  own  breaks.  Follow  the  rules  and  you  cannot 
go  wrong.  If  you  enjoy  the  study  of  music,  you  will 
Hnd  this  book  Interesting.  No  banjo  player  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.  Order  it  today,  so  you  can  surprise 
your  leader  with  Illl-Ins,  hot  or  sock  choruses. 

Adapted  (or  Teacher  and  Player.  Most  modem  and 
only  slmpUBed  method  published  for  Tenor  Banjo. 

Price,  ^1.50 

DON  SANTOS  PUB.  CO.,  Inc 

Dept.  77,  55  Orleans  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wabash  2105  Midway  2600 

Maurice  Rosenfeld 

Music  Critic,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Lecturer  •  Pianist  •  Teacher 

Ayaflable  for  Lectures  oa  Musical  T^lca 
821  KimbaU  Hall  TeL  Harrison  3035 


ALEXANDER  NAKUTIN 

Teacher  of  Voice 

For 

Beginners  and  Professionals 

823  Kimball  Bldg. 

Tel.  WebsMt  7369 


The  bird  must  have  had  a  very  noisy 
song,  for  the  So-na  has  a  harsh  and 
penetrating  tone.  I  have  seen  it  used 
in  processions  accompanied  by  the 
clashing  of  cymbals.  It  belongs  to  the 
division  of  wind  instruments  played 
with  a  reed.  Its  reed  has  two  vibrat¬ 
ing  parts  like  the  orchestral  oboe,  a 
double  reed  instrument,  differing  from 
the  clarinet,  which  has  only  one  strip 
of  reed,  and  is  called  a  single  reed  in¬ 
strument.  Reed  instruments  are  of 
Aryan  origin,  probably  invented  in 
ancient  Greece,  where  the  aulos  was 
a  favorite  of  the  shepherds.  From 
Greece  reed  instruments  passed  on  to 
Persia,  where  an  instrument  similar 
to  the  Chinese  So-na  has  the  almoet 
similar  name  of  Zur-na. 

The  Chinese  flute  is  made  of  bam¬ 
boo,  and,  like  So-na,  its  Anger  holes 
are  oval  in  shape.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  Chinese  wind  instruments  that  the 
holes  are  cut  in  this  oval  or  rather  el¬ 
liptical  manner.  Other  races  bore 
circular  holes;  so  the  nationality  of  a 
Chinese  instrument  can  be  told  at  a 
glance.  The  embouchre  or  mouth  hole 
is  also  elliptical,  and  is  blown  into  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  European  flute. 
Near  the  embouchre  is  another  hole 
with  a  piece  of  membrane  pasted  over 
it.  This  is  to  g^ve  a  nasal  quality  to 
the  tone. 

The  Moon-guitar  is  probably  called 
.so  on  account  of  its  round  shape  like 
a  full  moon.  Some  of  them  have  bells 
or  jangling  wires  inside  to  be  shaken 
when  played.  They  have  frets  adjusted 
for  the  seven  note  scale,  and  are  played 
with  a  bone  plectrum.  The  strings,  of 
which  there  are  four  of  twisted  silk 
are  tuned  in  unison  pairs  one  fifth 
apart.  Doubling  the  strings  in  this 
manner  gives  more  resonance,  as  in 
the  double  strings  of  the  mandolin. 
The  moon  guitar  is  played  as  a  solo 
instrument,  and  also  to  accompany  the 
voice,  * 

There  are  many  other  instruments 
used  by  the  Chinese  of  which  there  is 
no  space  to  tell  so  will  content  my¬ 
self  by  describing  a  very  modem  in¬ 
strument,  I  once  saw,  showing  that 
the  Chinese  are  ready  to  adopt  present 
day  ideas.  It  was  a  kind  of  violin, 
oblong  in  shape,  and  had  a  set  of  type¬ 
writer  keys  at  the  side.  The  playing 
was  done  by  setting  it  on  the  table, 
bowing  with  the  right  hand,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  keys  with  the  left. 


Mix  brains  with  your  fingers  when 
you  practice. 

t 

Paul  Whiteman  says  Americans  are 
better  players  of  wind  instruments 
Uian  the  British.  Especially  of  trum¬ 
pets. 
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Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Mntieion  when  waiting  ^drertitert. 


LETS  BE  HONEST 

with  each  other 


you  think  that  each  issue  will  surely  be 
worth  six  cents  to  you? 

As  a  member  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association,  or  as  a 
member’s  friend  or  at  the  request  of  your 
supervisor,  you  may  have  received  one  or 
two  complimentary  copies  of  The  School 
Musician  that  you  might  know  just  what 
kind  of  magazine  your  Association  is  pub¬ 
lishing  and  asking  you  to  subscribe  for. 
But  we  can  not  answer  any  further  such 
requests  and  we  ask  you  now,  unless  you 
have  already  mailed  your  subscription 
with  sixty  cents,  to  please  do  so  at  once. 

The  School  Musician  is  published  for 
your  special  benefit.  We  have  many 
features  planned  that  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  to. every  boy  and  girl 
interested  in  school  music.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price — 60c  a  year,  10  issues — is  with¬ 
in  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl..  Clip 
the  coupon  now  and  mail  with  60c.  Don’t 
delay,  or  you  might  miss  the  December  is¬ 
sue — biggest  and  best  of  all.  Send  your 
subscription  today — SURE. 


I^S^^RET’S  get  right  down  to  brass 
IS  tacks  and  talk  this  thing  over 
frankly.  You  no  doubt  saw  the 
|£SBl  September  issue  of  Music 
Magazine  with  its  big  exclusive 
article  by  John  Phillip  Sousa,  the  story  of 
Interlochen,  and  many  other  features  that 
must  have  interested  you.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  that  as  a  good  issue? 

'  And  surely  you  must  have  seen  the 
October  issue  of  The  School  Musician, 
first  under  the  new  name,  with  The  Drum 
Major’s  Manual,  The  Story  of  the  Flute, 
The  Little  Music  Master’s  Classroom,  and 
so  many  other  good  articles  we  just  can't 
remember  them  all.  Wasn’t  that  a  good 
issue — for  a  starter? 

And  now  you  are  looking  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue.  It  speaks  for  itself.  And  isn’t 
it  logical  to  suppose  that  each  and  every 
issue  through  the  year  will  grow  better 
and  better?  Remember — after  all — we’re 
only  two  issues  old.  But  even  now,  don’t 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1710 
Chicago,  lU. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now  With  60c 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1710,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  School  Musician  for  one  year,  and  my 
annual  membership  in  the  N.  H.  S.  B.  8  O.  Assn.,  for  which  I  enclose  60c 
(stamps  or  P.  O.  money  order)  in  full  payment. 

Name  . . . 

Print  or  write  plainly 


Your  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  pays  for 
your  annual  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation. 


City — - - -  State - - - 

Do  you  wish  to  represent  this  magazine  as  correspondent  and  subscription 
agent?  Yes  □  No  □ 

What  Khool  do  you  attend  ?„ . . . . . . . 
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For  the  Classroom 


The  height  of  the  Model  216 
(3  ft.  8  in.)  allows  the  teacher 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  class 
over  the  top  of  the  piano. 


THE  HAMILTON 


WITH  the  demonstrated  success  of 
the  modern  plan  of  group  piano 
instruction,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  children  who  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 

The  important  point  to  consider — 
which  is  the  BEST  piano  for  the  pur¬ 
pose? 

The  Hamilton  Piano.  Model  216.  is 
the  ideal  piano  for  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  her 
class  over  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
She  can  play  and  direct  at  the  same  time. 


Facts 


854  Schools.  Colleges.  Churches  and 
Musical  Institutions  use  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorse  the  HAMIL¬ 
TON  Piano. 

300  HAMILTON  Pianos  purchased 
during  the  war  for  use  in  Army 
Cantonments. 

Over  125.000  HAMILTON  Pianos  in 
the  homes  of  Satisfied  Customers. 

1 80  HAMILTON  Pianos  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools. 


This  gives  the  teacher  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  justice  to  her  work, 
without  employing  an  accompanist,  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
old  method  of  class  instruction. 

This  Hamilton  is  so  built  that  two 
small  boys  can  moye  it  easily  from  one 
class  room  to  another. 

This  Hamilton  is  available  in  beau¬ 
tifully  figured  mahogany  and  walnut 
cases.  The  finish  and  workmanship 
maintain  in  every  way  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  for  which  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Piano  is  famous. 


If  your  school  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  at  the  present 
time  to  purchase  a  Hamilton  School  Special,  send  for  our 
booklet,  ‘“Fifteen  Ways  to  Raise  the  Money.” 

dtifB  piano  Co. 

323  S.  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago 


School  Piano  Style  216 


Lei*s  p^onize  the  Ad^trtisert  who  p^onizt  our  mogozine. 


Tti^-  placed  full  confidence  in  Buescher 


— and 


Lawrence  Hanson  and  Charles  i 

Elton  Baene  decided  to  learn  music, 
they  went  about  it  in  much  the  same 
manner  you  school  musicians  have 
done.  They  studied  hard  to  learn  the  scale.  They  prac¬ 
ticed  long  to  master  first  the  simple  tunes,  then  more 
and  more  difficult  pieces,  finally  real  advanced  numbers. 

Both  of  these  boys  have  talent.  Yet,  talent  alone  would 
not  have  won  them  much,  without  practice,  without 
an  instrument  capable  of  responding  to  their  every 
wish  ...  an  instrument  superior  in  quality,  in  intona¬ 
tion,  in  ease  of  playing,  one  whicl^  would  enable  each  to 
hurdle  the  hazards  over  which  many  young  musicians 
stumble  and  drop  out  of  sight,  in  the  great  game  of 


Fired  with  the  ambition  to  achieve  something  in  music, 
and  realizing  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  this 
achievement,  each  purchased  an  instrument  of  finest 
quality  .  .  .  each  bought  a  Buescher  True-Tone. 

Today  these  boys  are  looked  up  to  by-  their  fellow 
school-musicians  as  champions  .  .  .  Lawrence  as  winner 
of  the  High  School  National  Saxophone  Champion- 


'  ship;  Elton,  as  retainer  of  the  High 
School  National  Cornet  Champion¬ 
ship  .  .  .  both  won  at  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  last  May. 

You  school  Musicians,  who  are  reading  this  message, 
can  profit  by  their  example.  Which  of  you  is  going  to 
be  a  "champ”  next  year?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
your  instrument. 

If  you  are  having  difficulty  mastering  your  Saxophone, 
playing  high  notes  on  your  Trumpet  or  Cornet,  exe¬ 
cuting  rapidly  on  your  Trombone,  or  keeping  the 
"squawks”  out  of  your  clarinet,  then  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  try  a  Buescher  True-Tone  Instrument. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what  your  difficulty  is.  It  is  quite 
likely  we  can  make  helpful  suggestions.  And  you 
aren’t  under  any  obligation  whatever.  Of  course,  you 
can  t^  a  new  Buescher,  if  you  wish,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  your  present  instrument  as  part  payment, 
if  you  buy..  Drop  us  a  line  today.  Tell  us  what  kind 
of  instrument  interests  you,  and  we’ll  mail  you  a  fully 
illustrated  folder  describing  the  instrument  of  your 
choice. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

5041  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Don*t  fsil  to  mention  The  School  Muticien  when  writing  Adrertirers. 


